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WAR AND THE BRITISH FLOUR INDUSTRY 


I: THE IMPORTATION OF FLOUR 


C. F. G. RAIKEsS 


N the outbreak of the war in Au- 
QO gust, 1914, the flour importers of 

Great Britain were heavily bought 
ahead, owing to the cheap prices that 
prevailed at that time, and the trade 
was suddenly plunged into chaos. Ex- 
change broke down immediately, and flour 
on the way from mills, some of which was 
already on the high seas, although in- 
sured from marine risk, was not covered 
by war risk insurance. As the insurance 
companies, including Lloyd’s, refused to 
take the risk, the British government took 
the matter in hand and in a few days in- 
stituted a war risk insurance scheme. As 
shipments of flour were coming on through 
bills of lading, the importers had no way 
of knowing whether their consignments 
had already left the ports of shipment, 
and a special concession was, therefore, 
granted by the government with regard 
to flour, making it possible to insure such 
parcels against war risk without definite 
knowledge of their having left the sea- 
board. 

The London Flour Trade Association 
was appointed, under this war risk 
scheme, to act on behalf of the War Risk 
Bureau as a medium for collecting the 
premiums from the flour importers of 
the United Kingdom and to certify as to 
the bona fides of any claims that were 
put forward. 

Rumor was busy at this time that the 
steamship lines contemplated canceling 
their freight contracts, which had mostly 
been made at cheap rates, and it was 
feared the American and Canadian mill- 
ers would also throw up their contracts. 
Such action, however, did not materialize, 
and to the lasting credit of the millers of 
the United States and Canada, with the 
exception of one mill only, every sack of 
flour contracted for was faithfully de- 
livered in spite of the difficulties, which 
at that time appeared insurmountable. 


FULFILLING CONTRACTS 

Owing to the tremendous difficulties in 
regard to the fulfillment of contracts, 
cables were received from America sug- 
gesting that the flour importers should 
send representatives to America in order 
to attend a conference for the purpose of 
reaching an understanding as regards ex- 
isting contracts. As at that time it was 
impossible to secure steamship accommo- 
dation, this plan could not be carried out. 
The importers then suggested, by cable, 
that the millers should send delegates to 
London to meet importers, not only of 
the United Kingdom but of the Con- 
tinent as well. 

Owing to war conditions, apparently 
this scheme did not appeal to American 
millers, It was then proposed by cable 
that the Millers’ National Federation 
should ‘appoint a representative in the 
United Kingdom to confer with the im- 
porters: As a result of this cable, C. F. 
G. Raikes, London representative of The 
Northwestern Miller, was asked to act as 
an unofficial mediator between the mill- 
ers and importers. Mr. Raikes was ac- 
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cepted by the National Association of 
Flour Importers, his appointment taking 
effect from September, 1914, and there- 
after all differences that arose between 
millers and importers were referred to 
him for settlement. 

THE WAGNER INCIDENT 

In writing a summary of the events 
that occurred in the flour trade during 
the war, it would not be complete without 
a reference to what was known as the 
“Wagner incident.” This occurred dur- 
ing the first week of October, 1914. A 
man by the name of Wagner, who was 
known in the London flour trade as a 
flour factor, went round the market mak- 
ing huge purchases, telling a very plaus- 
ible story about his having been appoint- 
ed buying agent for the Belgian govern- 
ment, 

The story he told sounded so reason- 
able that many importers did not hesi- 
tate to sell him enormous lines, which they 
immediately covered with their mills in 
America and Canada. Wagner, after 
some delay and excuses, gave checks rep- 
resenting considerable sums of money as 
margins, and it was finally discovered 
that the checks were worthless. The im- 
porters involved became greatly alarmed, 
as many of them had huge lines of flour 
contracted for. 

It shortly became known that Wagner 
was suffering from a form of insanity, 
and had been placed under restraint. The 
contracts made had to be canceled, and 
some importers had to pay large differ- 
ences, while others were leniently treat- 
ed by the mills they represented, and 
escaped without suffering much loss. As 
conditions turned out afterwards, it would 
have proved most profitable for the im- 
porters if the flour contracted for had 
been brought forward, as values steadily 
increased, the purchases having been 
made at the low point of the decline, the 
price being, as far as can be remem- 
bered, about 32s per 280 lbs. The amount 
of flour contracted for by Wagner was 
around 2,000,000 bags. 

EVENTS OF 1915 

In February, 1915, W. C. Edgar, edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller, arrived 
in London en route to Belgium, in order 
to personally superintend the distribu- 
tion of the Millers’ Belgian Relief cargo 
of flour, shipped on the South Point. Be- 
fore proceeding to Belgium Mr. Edgar 
held conferences with the flour importers 
regarding the terms of sale, about which 
there were difficulties at that time. On 
his return to London, after having com- 
pleted his mission in Belgium, a lunch- 
eon was given by the London Flour Trade 
Association in Mr. Edgar’s honor. At 
this luncheon H. C. Hoover, who was at 
that time chairman of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, was present, as a 
guest of honor. 


Following the torpedoing of the Lusi- 
tania in May, 1915, riots occurred in the 
various cities of the United Kingdom 
against German tradesmen, and many 
bakers’ shops, owned by persons of Ger- 
man nationality or whose names suggest- 
ed German descent, were surrounded and 
smashed by the throwing of stones and 
other missiles. Entrance was forcibly 
made by the crowd into such premises, in 
many cases furniture was thrown out of 
the windows and broken up, and more or 
less looting occurred, the temper of the 
populace being inflamed by the Lusi- 
tania crime. These disturbances led the 
Home Office to intern enemy aliens with 
greater dispatch, and order was soon re- 
established. 

The question of the rate of exchange 
as the war went on grew more and more 
difficult. It gradually became impossible 
to negotiate drafts at three days’ sight, or 
even at sight, and this led to the majority 
of millers demanding payment in New 
York against documents. This was a bit- 
ter pill for importers to swallow, but 
the practice became general, al- 
though a few of the larger mills still con- 
tinued to ship on three days’ sight. 

During 1915 the government com- 
menced to buy wheat secretly, but it was 
impossible to keep the transactions hid- 
den from the trade, and as a result im- 
porters stopped buying, fearing that the 
government might at any time throw its 
wheat on the market for the purpose of 
lowering prices. As a result of the wheat 
and flour trade holding back from mak- 
prices declined quite 


soon 


ing purchases, 
sharply. 
THE WHEAT CONTROL PLAN 

On Oct. 9, 1916, the Board of Trade in- 
vited the wheat importers, flour importers 
and millers to a conference, when the 
government’s scheme for the control of 
wheat was expounded. At that time noth- 
ing had been decided in regard to import- 
ed flour, the formulation of the plans in 
regard to its control being left to the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies. 
This body had been appointed in view of 
the government taking over the control 
of wheat, and an announcement to that 
effect was made in the House of Com- 
mons on the following day. Subsequent- 
ly the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters had a conference with the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies, and 
stated that they were prepared to im- 
port as formerly and to take the risks 
of the market, provided the government 
would find the necessary freight room. 
To this-the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies agreed for the time being. 

By November, 1916, the government 
took some drastic steps relative to the 
general control of food in order to regu- 
late the sale and distribution and the un- 


reasonable inflation of prices, American 
and Canadian flours having reached about 
62s per sack. As a result of this, orders 
were issued that the importation of high 
patent flours should cease, and only the 
importation of straight-runs was permit- 
ted. The importation of low-grades, 
however, was not interfered with. The 
object of these regulations was primarily 
to prevent the color of imported flour 
being superior to that of home-milled 
flour. 
IMPORTERS NO LONGER BUYERS 

Finally, in April, 1917, the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies decided it 
could no longer permit importers to make 
further purchases, and announced that jn 
future all purchases of foreign flour 
would be made by it through the Wheat 
Export Co. in America and Canada, The 
Royal Commission from that time took 
over all stocks held by importers, at a 
price arranged, and since that time no 
direct, business has been done between 
millers and importers. 

The Royal Commission then drew up a 
scheme whereby all bona-fide importers 
became government brokers for the distri- 
bution of all foreign flour. It was at this 
time that F. T. Collins, of the firm of 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, was in- 
vited by the Royal Commission to be 
manager of the Flour Department of the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies, 
which position he accepted without any 
remuneration for his services. Mr. Col- 
lins still holds this position, and the way 
in which he has carried out the functions 
of his office has met with the universal 
approval of the import flour trade 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


BREAD PRICES FIXED 


In September, 1917, owing to signs of 
labor unrest and the desire on the part of 
the government to reduce the cost of 
living, a scheme was formulated for sub- 
sidizing bread. This resulted in the price 
of bread being fixed at 9d, or 18¢c, per 4-lb 
loaf, and the price has remained at this 
figure ever since. It is estimated that the 
loss caused by the subsidized ninepenny 
loaf cost the taxpayers about £50,000,000 
a year. . 

Home-milled flour, in view of the sub- 
sidized loaf, was fixed at 44s 3d per 280 
Ibs, ex-mill, and imported flour, which at 
that time was greatly superior to home- 
milled flour, the latter being very dark 
in color and containing all sorts of ad- 
mixtures, was fixed at 51s 9d per 280 
lbs, ex-store. 

Owing to the poor quality of home- 
milled flour, all bakers were anxious to 
secure supplies of imported flour and, as 
a result, in December orders were issued 
that not more than 25 per cent of foreign 
flour was to be used by bakers in their 
bread mixture. Owing to the smaller 
supply of British-milled flour in Scot- 
land, bakers in that section were allowed 
to use up to 50 per cent. Therefore, Scot- 
land never experienced such poor bread 
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as was consumed in England during that 
period. 
WHEAT OR FLOUR 

Towards the end of July, 1918, it was 
announced that owing to the congestion 
at British ports caused by the shipment 
of flour from America, the United States 
Grain Corporation had decided to ship 
wheat in place of flour. Just at this time 
William C. Edgar, editor of The North- 
western Miller, had arrived in London, 
having come over as a member of Mr. 
Hoover’s party. Shortly after his arrival 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters held a conference in London at 
which Mr. Edgar was present. At this 
‘meeting ample testimony was given by im- 
porters from various markets clearly 
showing that no congestion as far as flour 
was concerned existed at any of the Brit- 
ish ports. As a result Mr. Edgar cabled 
that no congestion existed and that the 
demand was for flour and not for wheat. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Conditions remained unchanged until 
after the armistice was signed, shortly aft- 
er which it was announced that imported 
flour could be used and sold by bakers 
without restriction. In other words, bak- 
ers were not limited in the amount of im- 
ported flour to be used in their admix- 
tures. 

At this time the compulsory use of ad- 
mixtures was withdrawn and, principally 
owing to the shortage of feedingstuffs for 

_dairying purposes, rapid reductions were 
made in the milling extraction of home- 
grown wheats, and to a certain extent of 
foreign wheats. The milling extraction 
of home-grown wheats was finally re- 
duced to 69 .per cent. . This resulted in 
the British mills turning out a very white 
flour, far superior in color to imported 
grades. As the price of home-milled flour 
could not be raised without increasing 
the price of bread, it remained at 44s 3d. 
‘The demand for imported flour at 51s 9d 
naturally fell off, materially, bakers re- 
fusing to pay such a difference in price 
when they could get such a superior home- 
milled flour for so much less money. 

These conditions continued until Jan. 
8, 1919, when the price of imported flour 
was reduced to 46s 3d per 280 lbs, mak- 
ing a difference in price of only 2s, as 
compared with home-milled flour. At this 
difference the demand for imported flours 
immediately improved considerably, espe- 
cially as the home-milled flour, being 
made principally from soft wheats, lacked 
strength. 

The chief question now at issue is how 
long a time will elapse before it will be 
possible for importers to do a direct 
business with mills in America and Can- 
ada. The general opinion is that such 
conditions will be impossible until flour 
values come down to about 44s c.i.f. Lon- 
don, as above that price a loaf at 9d per 
4 lbs could not be turned out. It is not 
likely that the government would permit 
the price of bread to be raised, so at the 
present time it seems as if nothing can 
be done to speed up the return of a direct 
business between the millers and import- 
ers. 

Before closing this summary it is only 
just and right to say that much credit is 
due the Réyal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies for the manner in which it has treat- 
ed and recognized the interests of the for- 
eign flour trade of the United Kingdom. 
There is no doubt that attempts were 
made in certain directions to eliminate 
the importation of foreign flour, but for- 
tunately the government realized the 
value and importance of an old-established 
and well-organized industry, and took 
steps to see that the importers’ interests 
were protected. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


II: 


BRITISH MILLS AND THE WAR 


ARTHUR BARKER 


T was inevitable that under the pecu- 
liar conditions created by the war the 
British milling industry should pass 

through a time of storm and stress. A 
full account of all the disabilities which 
the authorities had to impose on the trade 
would take more space than is at my dis- 
posal, but the following summary of the 
chief phases of flour mill control in Great 
Britain from the autumn of 1916 till the 
earlier days of 1919 will give a fair idea 
of the difficulties, owing to the war, which 
British millers had to face. 

From the opening days of the war in 
August, 1914, till the spring of 1915, there 
was no particular anxiety felt in the 


United Kingdom as to the wheat supply. 
The captures, in the autumn of 1914, of 
heavy wheat cargoes intended for Ger- 
many placed the British supplies of im- 
ported wheat on a satisfactory basis for 
the time being, though as early as the 


‘ opening days of 1915 there was visible a 


certain disinclination among British wheat 
merchants to take big risks in bringing 
forward wheat, and in this connection it 
may be observed that, right through the 
war, British flour importers showed much 
more enterprise than those whose busi- 
ness it was to import wheat. 

To stimulate the enterprise of the grain 
trade the government then made some 
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considerable purchases of wheat abroad, 
but it was impossible to keep these trans- 
actions secret, and in March of 1915 
quite a panic fell on the chief importing 
centers as the idea suddenly gained ground 
that the state might presently monopolize 
the import of wheat and other cereals, 
and thus deprive an important body of 
private traders of their livelihood. The 
fear was allayed for a while by assur- 
ances from the cabinet of that time that 
no further purchases would be made by 
the state, provided private traders showed 
sufficient enterprise to insure an adequate 
and constant supply of breadstuff im- 
ports. 
THE FIRST CRISIS 

For a time the wheat and flour trade 
settled down to steady business, but the 
unceasing increase in shipping freights, 
due in no little degree to the lack of con- 
trol of the Board of Trade, and the con- 
stant advance of wheat in the interna- 
tional market, brought about a crisis in 
the breadstuff supplies of Great Britain 
which ended in the British War Cabinet 
undertaking the sole responsibility for the 
supplying of the United Kingdom with 
the necessary imports of wheat. This de- 
cision was announced in the House of 
Commons in the autumn of 1916 by Mr. 
Runciman, who was president of the 
Board of Trade at that time, and who 
stated that for the duration of the war 
the state would have to be the chief im- 
porter of wheat. 

To carry this into effect the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies was formed, 
and among its members were men having 
long experience of the grain trade. Be- 
fore the end of 1916 it had completely 
monopolized the business of wheat im- 
portation, but it did not put flour import- 
ers out of business until April 17, 1917, 
when all flour stocks and import contracts 
in course of execution were taken over 
by the state, the erstwhile importers be- 
coming for the time being the distribut- 
ing agents of the Royal Commission. 


THE EXTRACTION -RULES 
To go back for a moment, it was in 
November, 1916, that British millers were 
formally apprised, through their associa- 
tion, that until further orders they were 
to take at least 76 per cent extraction 
from wheat. Before coming to this reso- 
lution the authorities consulted a commit- 
tee of expert millers, who had given it as 
their opinion that beyond the length of 76 
per cent wheat flour could not give any 
nutriment worth mentioning to the human 
frame. The 76 per cent flour -then pre- 
scribed was a straight-run, and was cal- 
culated to make bread of which no one 
could complain, especially in wartime. 
However, in January, 1917, the 76 per 
cent was lengthened to 81 per cent, mill- 
ers being given the option of either mak- 
ing an 81 per cent flour, or rather meal, 
from wheat, or of making up an 81 per 
cent flour by mixing 5 per cent of barley, 
corn, rice or oat flour, this dilution of 
wheaten flour being officially described as 
the “admixture of permitted substances.” 
Very quickly, however, the length to be 
taken from wheat was increased to 81 
per cent, while the proportion of admix- 
ture was first raised by 10 per cent, and 
then extended till it reached 20 and 25 
per cent. Meanwhile the list of diluents 
had been extended by two more permitted 
substances, to wit, rye and beans. Thus 
the degradation of wheaten flour had 
reached the point at which the composition 
of a sack of wheat flour might be modified 
by the admixture of one or more of five 
different cereals other than wheat, or of 
the legume known as beans. 
(Gontinued on page 1099.) 
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* said Old Dad Fetchit, of the.Fish River Roller 
faite Mills, “that Hy. Gallup, who runs the mill up to 
BE <a: Forked Tree, would be considerable het up ef 
- he, knew what Pap Stone, over to the store, 
I did with Hy’s flour the other day. 
| Seems that Hy. sent down a couple 

“|| of tons on what he called ‘ consign- 
ment,’ meanin’ that ef the guv’ ment 
jlet the price go down Pap wouldn't 
hi lose nothin’ on it. 
an’ do but set the whole lot to one 
side as sort of insurance an’ then 
$0 > right on buyin’ an’ sellin’ 


What’s Pap up 








MR. HOOVER TO RETIRE 


In an Associated Press cable from 
Paris, dated March 9, Mr. Hoover is re- 
ported to have said that he will have no 
part in solving the problems growing out 
of the guaranteed wheat price, inasmuch 
as he will be unable to continue in the 
service of the government after next July, 
because it is necessary for him to make 
a living. 

This announcement will be received with 
the deepest regret by the people of the 
United States, who have learned by ex- 
to have implicit confidence in 
their Food Administrator since he took 
office in 1917; more than that, they have 
an affection for him such as the public 
seldom feels for a government official. 
His was a task which he had no expecta- 
tion of performing without becoming un- 


perience 


popular. 

In his whimsical way he said he did not 
expect to “last” more than six months, 
but, although an obscure senator from 
Missouri has left no stone unturned to 
worry and harass him, and a few Wash- 
ington functionaries have been very anx- 
ious to find an opportunity to discredit 
him, Mr. Hoover’s popularity has steadily 
increased, and today he occupies an unique 
place in the respect and regard of the 
American people who, under his leader- 
ship, enthusiastically and willingly prac- 
ticed economy and self-denial in food con- 
sumption such as they had never dreamed 
of in pre-war times. 

The secret of Mr. Hoover’s success was 
not altogether in his energy, his capacity 
for work and his ability, although in re- 
spect of these qualities he is wonderful, 
but rather in his belief in his own peo- 
ple, his confidence that they would will- 
ingly respond to his requests, and the 
frank straightforwardness with which he 
invariably approached them; in the fact 
that he did not attempt coercion, but used 
persuasion, regarding himself not as a 
dogmatic food dictator, but as a’ reason- 
able food administrator, asking the public 
to co-operate with him for the common 
good, not demanding its blind obedience 
to his mandates, and threatening heavy 
penalties for failure to comply with his 


orders. Throughout, he has done nothing 


in the dark; he has given his reasons and 
shown the objects to be attained by com- 
pliance with his rules; he has appealed to 


the patriotism, generosity and idealism of 
the American people, and they have re- 
sponded willingly and with alacrity to his 
food programme. 

It is strange that so few government 
officials have discovered the ease with 
which the American people can be led and 
the difficulty with which they can be driv- 
en. It would be well for them and their 
political future, as well as for the success 
of the public service, if they took a leaf 
out of Mr. Hoover’s notebook in this re- 
In the matter of collecting the 
income tax, for instance, a little considera- 
tion for the taxpayer, a degree of reason- 
ableness in not demanding the impossible, 
less emphasis on pains and penalties and 
more appeal to the sense of honor of the 
public, would undoubtedly result in larger 
and more satisfactory results. 


spect. 


Mr. Hoover is fully justified in retiring 
from public service. Since November, 
1914, when Ambassador Page called upon 
him to organize the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium, he has been continuously 
devoting himself to food problems and 
the welfare of humanity, at home and 
abroad, to the complete neglect of his 
private interests. During all this time he 
has received no pecuniary compensation 
whatever; on the contrary, it has been 
necessary for him to expend a very large 
amount of money which came from his 
private resources, for expenses incident 
to his position. It is not surprising that 
he now finds it desirable to return to 
business, in justice to his family and him- 
self. It is probable, also, that the great 
strain of incessant and most arduous work 
which he has undergone has to some de- 
gree impaired his strength, and its re- 
cuperation is another and important rea- 
son for his retirement. 

No man who has conspicuously served 
his country and the world during the past 
five years deserves greater credit and high- 
er honor than Herbert Hoover, and the 
sincere gratitude and true affection, not 
only of his fellow-citizens, but of the peo- 
ple of Belgium, France, Italy, Britain and 
other nations, which he has served so faith- 
fully and wisely, will follow him into pri- 
vate life. 

Although he may hope to be allowed to 
remain therein, it will be strange if the 
demand for him will not, in some future 
time, be so irresistible that he will be 


forced again to take up the burdens of 
public service, for men of the character 
and attainments of Mr. Hoover are so 
rare that, once discovered, they are sel- 
dom permitted to live their own lives as 
private citizens. The country and the 
world need them too much. 


GRAIN CORPORATION PROFITS 
It is entirely natural that those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Grain 


‘Corporation should be anxious to make 


its financial showing as strong as possible, 
and that this desire should continue into 
the period when its main task will be the 
fulfillment of the duties designated by 
the Lever act. The sum of a billion dol- 
lars has, indeed, been placed at the Pres- 
ident’s disposal for the maintenance of 
the wheat price guaranty, but nothing in 
the law provides that all of this must be 
spent. If Mr. Barnes’s forecast is any- 
where near correct, and the selling price 
of 1919 wheat can be kept reasonably 
close to its prescribed purchase price, the 
greater part of this billion dollars will 
naturally revert to the United States 


treasury. 
The Grain Corporation, like any other 
commercial agency, wants to buy as 


cheaply as it can, and sell as dear. Un- 
like other agencies, however, it has the 
advantage of constituting an absolute 
monopoly. It is doing every day exactly 
what the anti-trust laws were enacted to 
prevent, and is able to use its power as 
the only possible buyer to dictate the 
prices at which it will do business. So 
far as wheat and flour are concerned, it 
is the sole connecting link between the 
United States and the great consuming 
markets of Europe, which no seller can 
now enter except at the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s price. It is small wonder, there- 
fore, if its business is often profitable. 

In the long run, the Grain Corporation 
does not determine whether the American 
people come out ahead or behind on their 
sales of wheat and flour to Europe; that 
is settled purely by the price which 
Europe’s needs will compel its buyers to 
pay. What the Grain Corporation can 
do and is doing is to determine who gets 
the profits, if there are any, and who 
bears the losses, if business runs the other 
way. 

For example, the Grain Corporation 
buys flour on the basis of ten dollars a 
barrel, delivered at seaboard. This means, 
normally, no profit whatever to the Amer- 
ican miller, and probably an actual loss. 
On the other hand, it is quite likely to 
enable the Grain Corporation to sell the 
flour abroad at a profit, which, in the 
long run, comes back to the United States 
government, and so to the people, by les- 
sening the amount to be raised through 
taxation and otherwise. In other words, 
the profits of the Grain Corporation rep- 
resent an indirect tax charged against 
those with whom it does business. 

This method of taxation is by no means 
just, nor is it in harmony with the pur- 
poses for which the Grain Corporation 
was created. There was originally no in- 
tention of confiscating the profits of the 
export flour trade as a tax to be used for 
the benefit of the government, and there 
is no good reason for doing so; yet this 
is exactly the effect of what is now being 
done. In a similar way, while no one can 
blame the Grain Corporation for wanting 
to show a profit if it can fairly do so, it is 
by no means justified in using its power as 
a monopoly to create a profit for the gov- 
ernment by concentrating the burden on 
those who are compelled to do business 
with it. 
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The Grain Corporation argues that it is 
justified in buying flour for export at the 
lowest possible price. This is a little like 
saying that if the government started a 
milk monopoly, it would be justified in 
charging as much per quart as it could 
get, on the ground that it is good busi- 
ness to make money. If the Grain Cor- 
poration were a private concern, of course 
it would buy as cheaply as it could, but 
then, if it were a private organization, it 
would long ago have been suppressed by 
the government as a trust of the most 
dangerous type. In its zeal for operat- 
ing at a profit, or at least for not cutting 
too deeply into its appropriation, it has 
appeared to forget its real purpose, and 
to assume the functions of a special tax 
collector. 

There is no particular difficulty in de- 
termining the price at which export flour 
can be delivered at seaboard with a bare 
margin of profit to the miller. This prof- 
it may be only a few cents per barrel, 
but at least it should be enough to enable 
the miller to accept the business without 
violating the ordinary rules of sound 
trading. There also is, or appears to be, 
no good reason why the Grain Corpora- 
tion should not announce this price as 
the minimum for export flour, and invite 
tenders on that basis. Of course such a 
procedure would probably result in small- 
er profits on the Grain Corporation’s for- 
eign flour sales, and might involve the em- 
ployment of some of the funds which the 
government has placed at its disposal; but 
that would be nothing more than placing 
the burden of taxation where it belongs. 

At present the exporting miller, in ad- 
dition to the taxes imposed by law, is 
compelled to pay an extra-legal tax col- 
lected by the Grain Corporation. The 
profit, however small, to which he is hon- 
estly entitled for his export sales is taken 
from him by the government, and, in a 
roundabout but none the less efficacious 
manner, paid into the national treasury. 
The miller is quite ready to pay any taxes 
which are laid upon him as such, but there 
is absolutely no justice in imposing on 
him a special super-tax, through the prof- 
its of the Grain Corporation, which is 
only possible because it is not generally 
recognized for what it really is. 

Under the method of export purchas- 
ing followed by the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration, the domestic 
consumer was assured a low price level, 
the foreign buyer secured his proportion 
on a basis of equality, and the milling in- 
dustry received a living return. At pres- 
ent the system of buying results in ex- 
ceedingly low prices, as. mills, in their 
anxiety to sell to their only export buyer 
and thereby maintain operation, quote 
figures below cost, trusting to recover 
these losses in selling to the domestic 
trade. , 

While it is true that the Grain Corpo- 
ration, in advancing its limits to the for- 
eign buyer, prevents the benefit from ac- 
cruing to him, the American consumer 
necessarily pays a higher price, and the 
industry is deprived of a reasonable profit 
necessary to its continuance. The system 
is unjust and vicious, and, since the ex- 
port flour trade is certain to be a most im- 
portant factor for at least a year to 
come, it is imperative that it should im- 
mediately be changed. If the Milling Di- 
vision of the Food Administration could 
devise a method of handling export flour 
that was just to all concerned, it is cer- 
tainly not beyond the ability of the Grain 
Corporation to do equally well in meeting 
this question. 
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WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Mills Well Sold Up for April—Prompt Deliv- 
ery Wanted—East Has Good Sup- 
ply—Market Strong 


Muwavxer, Wis., March 17.—The mill- 
feed market was strong and higher for 
the week, with shippers buying freely. 
Offerings from northwestern country 
mills, which were quite free the last two 
weeks, have suddenly ceased. Mills claim 
to be sold up for March, but are offering 
for April shipment. 

The trade generally wants immediate or 
prompt shipment, and is not interested 
in shipment for April at the prices asked. 
There was considerable feed sold by mills 
for April about two weeks ago at $2@3 
ton under present market, and shippers 
are about filled up for the present, but 
will buy March delivery. 

The strength in corn and oats has stim- 
ulated demand from all sections, and in- 
quiry was very good. Shippers have sold 
considerable feed in the eastern and mid- 
dle states, and all are looking for a con- 
tinued demand for the next two 
months for bran and middlings. Red dog 
and flour middlings did not show much 
improvement, and jobbers report few in- 
quiries. Hominy feed was scarce, and 
prices advanced sharply with the strength 
in corn. Only a few mills are operating, 
and some have been buying from outside 
dealers to cover short sales. 

Eastern stocks are fairly well cleaned 
up, and transit stuff sold readily. All 
anticipate heavy feeding until pastures 
are in shape for grazing. Some of the 
large eastern buyers have dropped out 

. of the market for the time being, having 
made liberal purchases, and are not in- 
clined to follow the recent advance. 

Southwestern markets were firmer, with 
demand good for immediate or prompt 
shipment. Offerings have not been so 
free, and both mills and shippers were 
holding at firm prices. There appears to 
be no surplus, but there was no activity 
in the demand for deferred shipment. 
Feed for April shipment was offered at 
$2 ton under prompt shipment price, and 
$4 for May. The general opinion is that, 
if prices advance much from present mar- 
ket, there will be a decided falling off in 
trade. 

Demand for gluten feed continues, and 
buyers who were not interested when mar- 
ket was $2 lower are buying freely for 
April and May shipment. There was no 
demand for brewers’ dried grains, and 
dealers who bought freely during Jan- 
uary still have them on hand and are un- 
able to draw bids from any section. There 
was a decided falling off in call for bar- 
ley feed, which up to a week ago was 
brisk. 

H. N. Wiison. 





A JAPANESE GRAIN TARIFF 


Flour Trade Improves on Strength of Pro- 
posed Legislation Modifying Import Re- 
strictions—Shortage in the Market 


The Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, states 
that there is a slight improvement in the 
Japanese flour trade on the strength of 
the government grain tariff bill, now be- 
fore the Diet, but that it is still far from 
having definitely recovered. Big holders 
rather see in the ruling conditions of the 
market seeds of future reverses. 

“The government grain tariff bill,” says 
the Advertiser, “has been understood by 
flour merchants to be most thorough- 
going. In their opinion the tariff on flour 
is to be removed entirely, which is deemed 
necessary for the rapid import of foreign 
goods, but the explanation given by the 
minister of agriculture and commerce in 
the House of Representatives shows that 
the government considers quite favorably 
the interests of millers and is trying to 
effect only a moderate reduction in tariff. 

“Flour merchants who have been forc- 
ing down prices with their alarmed reali- 
zations are regaining their confidence 
accordingly. In their opinion the govern- 
ment bill, if enacted, will do very little 
harm to flour profiteers. 

“On Wednesday [Feb. 15] a reaction- 
ary advance was scored, and the Benten 
label reached 4.55 yen per bag. Although 
a counter reaction set in yesterday, the 
result was very meager and the Benten 
label still stood at 4.52 yen. The same 


label was quoted at 5.54 yen per bag for 
March delivery. The Crane label was 
quoted at 4.70 yen spot, yesterday. The 
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Bamboo label stood yesterday at 4.65 yen 
to 4.70 yen per bag, spot. 

“In these circumstances the market is 
a little steadier, although the influence 
of the delivery trouble at the close of 
January is felt still and dealers are often 
alarmed, credit being shaken at times. 

“The immediate prospect for the trade 
is, however, far from excellent, in the 
opinion of a prominent flour man inter- 
viewed yesterday. The shortage in wheat 
and flour has so far been a good pretext 
for buyers in the market, he says, but 
this pretext is losing its force. 

“Farmers are still holding back wheat 
in view of the high price maintained for 
rice, owing to the policy of the govern- 
ment toward the food problem, and the 
market price is still on the level of 4.4 
sho per yen, but the visible stock in the 
market is steadily, though slowly, increas- 
ing as the tariff on wheat is being re- 
moved, The market tone is weaker than 
some time ago. Flour is also increasing 
in the market. If the import of wheat and 
flour starts as expected by the govern- 
ment on the actual enforcement of the 
new tariff bill, the market must undergo 
a decisive decline.” 





AMERICAN SHIPPING RECORD 


New Merchant Marine Now Comprises Nearly 
One-Fifth of the Entire Seagoing 
Tonnage of the World 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 15.—The 
United States merchant marine now com- 
prises nearly one-fifth of the entire sea- 
going tonnage of the world and 46 per 
cent of all shipping plying between Amer- 
ican and foreign ports, according to fig- 
ures made public by the Shipping Board. 

Although a very large nuinber of our 
ships are still absorbed by army and 
navy needs, there being on Jan. 31 a to- 
tal of 302 vessels diverted to army re- 
quirements and 51 to the navy, yet we had 
enough shipping left to make an impor- 
tant showing in over-sea. commerce. 
Tables prepared by the Shipping Board’s 
division of planning and statistics show 
that on Jan. 31 there were employed in 
over-sea service under the American flag 
752 vessels, aggregating 1,961,239 gross 





tons. The grouping is as follows: 
Employment— No. of Gross 
Transatlantic— vessels tons 
Lt | PERE ee 13 14,034 
ne i eS eer 24 33,793 
eS Peer 1 ,350 
MUU SG 0060:80.0:0000 cde 13 58,685 
PUM dn504% 0800456040466 23 89,462 
BPOIBIOS ROMO ci cicvcves 4 23,213 
BEE FA esc ck die eisoreues 25 119,587 
BWIS ceccccscescsesccccce 1 1,965 
SNEED. 66 0.0:¥:0:600.0-5566.0082 3 7,271 
4 i CEE eee 7 23,142 
Other Mediterranean ..... 9 16,974 
Northern neutrals*........ 2 12,606 
Other Transatlantic ...... 1 2,246 
Transpacific— 
MOS ARIOR ooo cccececcccse 49 162,304 
pe Ree 5 13,279 
WerecweR TAGIAN acccvesvese 3 12,502 
BURT GTAR oc cc svcccecscce 71 83,423 
si errr ee eee 17 43,416 
South American— 
MEOBBORIES 6c cs cccsccscces 27 22,830 
Central Brazilian ........ 44 87,385 
fo ey |. Pree re 39 99,488 
WORE CHORE occ ccccsceccece 70 193,018 
Caribbean and Mexican— 
WeSt INGIOS 2 cccccscccccss 168 400,055 
CUO wa cb cacterceecee 63 147,419 
Mexican Pacific .......... 2 2,262 
Mexican Gulf .........0.-- 42 211,516 
BE iro os Ob as 06 0cb.004 60% 14 30,891 
Canadian— 
UME. pds vicccceseccatcee 9 20,860 
MATBDAEE cc cccsesccscccess 3 24,263 
Ovéreeas total ..ccccccccces 752 1,961,239 


This fleet includes 351 freighters, 84 
freight and passenger vessels, 3 freight 
and refrigerator vessels, 7 freight, pas- 
senger and refrigerator ships, 6 colliers, 
71 steam tankers and 230 sailing vessels. 

Trade routes which had not known 
American merchant ships for more than 
a half century are once more being tra- 
versed by Yankee keels. Take, for exam- 
ple, the Dutch East Indies, into whose 
harbors no merchant ship of this nation 
has floated since the long-gone days of 
our clipper ships. Into this service the 
Shipping Board has placed two of its 
bulky freighters, their route being be- 
tween New York and the Dutch East In- 
dies. The vessels are the Western Cross, 
8,800 tons, built by the Duthie Shipbild- 
ing Co., of Seattle, Wash., and the 7,500- 
ton steamer: Osaki, constructed by the 
Downey Shipbuilding Co., of New York. 
These steamers carry out and bring back 
general cargoes. 

A new route has also been opened from 
New York to China. It was initiated with 
the sailing of the 7,500-ton steamer Mon- 
mouth, built by the Standard Shipbuild- 


ing Co., of New York. The 8,800-ton 
steamer Westland, built by the North- 
west Steel Co., of Portland, Oregon, is 
making regular trips between New York, 
Australia and New Zealand, carrying gen- 
eral cargo. The 7,500-ton steamer Abron, 
built by the Downey Shipbuilding Co., 
has been placed in service between New 
York and India; the 4,000-ton Aurora, 
built by the Pusey & Jones Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., between New York and Gre- 
cian ports; the 4,000-ton Marshall, also 
built by Pusey & Jones, between New 
York and the west coast of Africa. From 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Wash., 
ships are leaving every week for Danzig, 
Poland, Saloniki, Greece, and Turkey, car- 
rying supplies for the peoples of these 
war-worn regions. 

Thus the invasion of the Seven Seas by 
American merchant craft is now a fact, 
and the starry flag is again rippling from 
gaff or truck from most ports of the 
world. To those of South America these 
ships are carrying our rapidly-expanding 
trade with that continent, the Shipping 
Board having established lines of mer- 
chant steamers to both the east and west 
coasts. Ships are going to the east coast 
laden with coal and general cargoes, re- 
turning with hides, beef and coffee. 

The vessels making regular trips to 
the east coast of South America include 
the §,800-ton West Zulu, built by the Los 
Angeles (Cal.) Shipbuilding Co; the 
7,300-ton Belvidere, built by the Standard 
Shipbuilding Co. of New York; the 6,200- 
ton Polar Star, built by the Baltimore 
(Md.) Drydock Co., and the 7,300-ton 
Dallas, constructed by the Standard Ship- 
building Co. The Sacandaga and the 
Sagauche, 7,500 tons each, two of the first 
vessels constructed by the American In- 
ternational Shipbuilding Co. at Hog l1s- 
land, are making regular voyages to the 
west coast of South America. 

Under the guidance of the Shipping 
Board’s division of operations, the vessels 
of the new merchant marine are hurrying 
commerce over the Pacific into oriental 
trade. Some of the largest ships have 
been placed in this service. 

Some notable ships have been placed in 
the Italian trade, including the 8,800-ton 
Ekonk, built in the quick time of 88 days 
by Skinner & Eddy, of Seattle, Wash. 
The Ekonk has proved a first-class ship, 
and is taking general cargoes to and from 
Italian ports. 

Thirteen Yankee sailing vessels and 
two steamers are making regular voyages 
to the west coast of Africa, bringing back 
to this country, in exchange for general 
cargoes, large consignments of mahogany. 

In January the Shipping Board as- 
signed some of its largest steamers to 
carry commerce between our ports and 
those of Great Britain. The board has 
also opened a service with American 
steamers between New York and Ant- 
werp. 

When the army and navy return to the 
Shipping Board the 353 ships which they 
are now operating, the commercial fleet 
under the American flag will be augment- 
ed by 1,873,521 gross tons, equivalent to 
2,434,017 deadweight tons. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Employment Service Curtailed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 15.—With 
the enforced curtailment of the Federal 
Employment Service to 20 per cent of 
its present staff on March 22, the Depart- 
ment of Labor has been, during the past 
week, devising ways to keep a skeleton or- 
ganization in operation until funds are 
available. The failure of an appropria- 
tion for the service, carried in the urgent 
deficiency bill, which was defeated by the 
Senate filibuster in the closing days of 
the last session, has compelled the reduc- 
tion of the staff. 

With the concurrence of the War and 
Labor departments, the Council of Na- 
tional Defense yesterday announced the 
creation of an emergency committee on 
employment for soldiers and sailors, 
which will co-operate with the new skel- 
etonized organization of the Employment 
Service to the end that the work of find- 
ing jobs for the returning soldiers and 
sailors will not be entirely discontinued. 

At the same time John B. Densmore, 
director general of the Employment Serv- 
ice, issued a general appeal to the country 
to keep the activities of the service going, 
despite the 80 per cent reduction neces- 
sary in the organization of his depart- 
ment owing to the lack of funds. 

Ricuarp B. Warnrovs. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Mar. 16 Mar. 17 
Mar. 15 Mar.8 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ....258,070 160,630 95,485 332,600 








BE, POU coseses 10,484 10,469 ....0. wovese 
Duluth-Superior 8,520 13,195 14,430 12,350 
Milwaukee ..... 12,000 11,500 500 8,000 

Totals .......289,070 195,794 110,415 352,950 
Outside mills*..217,204 ...... 89,620 136,865 

Ag’gate sprg..506,274 ...... 200,035 489,815 
St, Lule .ccoce 36,600 35,300 19,100 33,780 
St. Louist ..... 51,400 50,800 20,500 45,200 
BOGMAO: ci cevcce 95,130 88,220 114,200 110,200 
Rochester ..... 11,100 11,600 8,000 12,300 
Chicago eeee 22,250 22,750 19,500 22,250 
Kansas City.... 64,000 52,800 53,000 63,600 
Kansas City}...228,198 201,660 178,415 197,185 
Omaha ........ Ree «Tee Fteabe bcd eee 
Toledo ........ 39,447 34,685 12,500 23,800 
Toledof ....... 60,981 46,748 25,165 46,365 


Nashville** + 85,434 76,151 43,925 85,340 






Portland, Oreg.. 30,752 34,481 30,365 18,280 
Seattle ........ 24,880 34,350 25,955 20,175 
Tacoma ....... 34,000 34,085 27,915 15,920 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Mar. 16 Mar. 17 
Mar. 15 Mar.8 1918 1917 









Minneapolis ...... 49 31 19 65 
ey eer eee 64 63 es ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 23 35 40 34 
Outside mills* .... 83 77 35 53 

Average spring... 55 52 25 60 
Milwaukee ,....... 67 64 4 66 
WE BUOUED oe vivcscs 73 70 38 67 
CR eae 66 66 27 50 
oe ee con We 53 68 66 
Rochester ........ 60 62 42 61 
NOD sesvecceese BS 86 66 83 
Kansas City 79 64 64 89 
Kansas ity 54 49 60 66 
CRGMG «cecveccces 56 33 es oe 
FOES scccccscoce 82 72 26 50 
ROGGE axdiccescs 72 57 37 49 
Nashville** ....... 39 39 28 56 
Portland, Oregon.. 72 80 92 55 
Seattle .......+... 53 73 53 49 
TACOMA sccccescee 89 59 48 27 

DORON 6. kc 6680 000 64 61 44 53 
Minnesota-Dakotas 55 52 25 60 
Other states ...... 65 62 47 59 

Flour output for week ending March 15 a 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent from week ending March 8, 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 


tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 


{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, March 17.—(Special Telegram) 
—Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

Mar. 16 Mar. 17 

Destination Mar. 15 Mar. 8 1918 1917 
London ........ se 6 28 
Liverpool ...... ‘ ‘ os 26 
Glasgow ....... o° ee 13 
SEU savces nee é* ‘ 26 
Iceland ..... ae es 2 es 
‘Pere reen 20 ee 
Falmouth ..... 207 236 
BEGEIOO scccccrs 8 17 oe o2 
Manchester .... .. oe 23 3 
PROMOS icics ' 4i . as 46 
COREE 6 vee ices : , 11 
Antwerp ...... 53 12 
ae we oe 5 
OT eee oT 1 
Rotterdam ..... 82 165 ° ‘. 
Christiania .... .. ve ; 25 
Copenhagen.... .. 16 
Gibraltar ...... 85 94 
CUBR wccciccoee 86 56 3 


ae Ach ebecess my 10 oe 4 
Genoa .. . 





Other W, I.’s .. 9 16 2 
Cen, America 6 8 6 
Brazil ...... ee ° ° g 
Gamer B. As ace. 28 7 
ASPICH 22600. ca. Sh 5 - 
Others .... 70 

TERS «c.c.s GOO 682 73 228 


Argentine Crops 


Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
1917-18...... 220,964 134,385 22,480 77,000 
1916-17...... 70,224 68,839 3,996 31,781 
1915-16...... 172,415 161,133 89,278 76,129 
1914-15...... 168,468 338,235 44,308 67,251 
pt ot So | ae 113,904 263,135 39,171 50,981 
1912-13...... 187,391 196,642 44,486 75,783 
yt oC ee 166,190 295,849 22,534 69,169 
1910-11...... 145,981 27,675 23,424 47,192 
1909-10...... 131,010 175,187 28,212 36,483 
1908-9....... 156,000 177,000 41,291 68,600 
1907-8....... 192,489 136,057 43,333 33,949 
1906-7....... 155,993 71,768 32,602 12,400 
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BUYS ANOTHER HALF MILLION BARRELS 





Grain Corporation Flour Purchases for Export in Past Five Weeks Total 
Three and a Quarter Million Barrels—Prices Show Slight 
Increase, With Maximum of $10.40 


The Grain Corporation last week 
bought about 500,000 bbls of flour for 
export. The prices paid ranged $10@ 
10.40 for soft and $10.10@10.40 for hard 
wheat flours,—jutes, delivered Baltimore. 

The record of Grain Corporation buy- 
ing for the past five weeks, since the re- 
sumption of buying in February, is as 
follows: 

Amount 
Week purchased, -——Price range per bb1—, 
ended bbls Hard Soft 
March 15 500,000 $10.10@10.40 $10.00@10.40 


March 8 850,000 9.90@10.30 9.80@10.30 
March 1 525,000 9.85 @10.20 9.55@10.20 
Feb, 22... 510,000 9.95@10.20 9.75 @10.20 
Feb. 15... 9.65@10.25 9.30@10.25 





Total. .3,222,770 





FEDERATION MEETS APRIL 10 


Seventeenth Annual Gathering of Millers’ 
Organization to Be Held in Chicago 
April 10 and 11 


Cuicaco, Int., March 15.—The seven- 
teenth annual meeting of directors, dele- 
gates and members of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation will be held in Chicago, 
Thursday and Friday, April 10-11, in the 
ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel. The 
first day’s session will be given over to 
a discussion of the new wheat guaranty 
law and to plans for the operation of 
mills under its provisions. 

On Friday, Ajfril 11, there will be held 
the annual meeting of directors and dele- 
gates. This meeting will hear and act 
upon reports of officers and committees, 
and will elect successors to the following 
directors, whose terms expire: Henry M. 
Allen, Troy, Ohio; William G. Crocker, 
Minneapolis; Guy W. Everett, Waseca, 
Minn; f. M. Kelly, Nashville, Tenn; A. 
C. Loring, Minneapolis; B. W. Marr, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Thomas L. Moore, Rich- 
mond, Va; George Urban, Jr., Buffalo, 


N. Y. Successors will also be elected to 
succeed the following directors (de- 
ceased): Chauncy Abbott, Schuyler, 


Neb., and Charles T. Ballard, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Every milling organization in the Unit- 
ed States, whether affiliated with the fed- 
eration or not, is invited to name two del- 
egates to the meeting on Thursday, April 
10; such delegates will be welcome to at- 
tend the annual meeting of directors and 
delegates on Friday, April 11. 

C. H. CHatien. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Market Firmer—Prices Advancing—Sales 
Limited—Quotations Irregular—Millfeed in 
Good Demand and Market Higher 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curicaco, Itu., March 18.—Trade seems 
to be gradually improving, but prices 
were higher than a week ago, probably 
30@40c bbl from some quarters. They 
are more or less irregular at the principal 
terminals. Where wheat is obtainable 
freely, quotations are not as high as from 
mills at interior points. Spring wheat 
patents are quoted at $10.50@11.20; 
southwestern 95 per cent patents, $10.50 
@11.25,—jute, Chicago. While the buy- 
ing has improved over a week or 10 days 
ago, it is scattered and not of large vol- 
ume. 


C. H. CHaren. 


Puitaperruia, Pa., March 18.—Flour 
very firm, and limits show further ad- 
vance. Local accumulation pretty well 
cleaned up, and buyers taking hold more 
freely. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: winter straight, west- 
ern $10.25@10.50, near-by $9.80@10.15; 
Kansas straight $10.85@11.25, short pat- 
ent $11.25@11.50; spring short patent 
S11.30@11.80, patent $10.85@11.25, first 
clear $9.50@10.10. Bran firm, under 
— supplies, but demand only moder- 
ate, 

SamveEt S. Danrets. 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—The mar- 
ket is firm on all grades of flour for mill 
shipment, with slightly better demand. 
Soft winter flours are especially firm, 


with not much offering. Demand for 
100 per cent flours quiet with less dis- 
position shown to cut prices materially. 
Corn products market firmer at 15@265c 
advance over last week. Oatmeal firmly 
held. Millfeed in fair demand, with gen- 
eral market higher, and offerings mod- 
erate. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 18.—The flour 
market is firmer, with mills generally ask- 
ing advances. Inquiries from domestic 
trade improving, but sales limited at ad- 
vanced prices. Millfeed market strong- 
er, and demand good for all kinds of 
feedstuffs, with numerous sales reported. 

Peter Deruien. 





MICHIGAN MILLERS’ MEETING 
Secretary A. P. Husband Delivers Informal 
Address on Work of Federation— 
Officers Are Elected 


A meeting of the Michigan State Mill- 
ers’. Association was held at Lansing, on 
the evening of March 11, with two ses- 


F. W. Taussig, chairman of the commis- 
sion, who sailed last Saturday for Paris to 
assist the American delegates to the Peace 
Conference in economic matters, is signed 
also by Thomas Walker Page, David J. 
Lewis, William Kent, William S. Culbert- 
son and -Edward P. Costigan, the other 
members of the commission. 

Regarding the position which this coun- 
try should take regarding the most-fa- 
vored-nation clause, the commission de- 
clares its belief that it would be prema- 
ture for the United States to commit itself 
at this time either to the continuance of 
the traditional most-favored-nation pol- 
icy or to make a change. In consequence, 
no recommendation on this particular sub- 
ject is made. 

“The United States,” says the commis- 
sion, “should ask no special favors and 
should grant no special favors. It should 
exercise its powers and impose its penal- 
ties, not for securing discrimination in its 
favor, but to prevent discrimination to its 
disadvantage. 

“An opportunist attitude was natural 
so long as the United States kept aloof 
from foreign complications and was in- 
tent upon avoiding them,” says the com- 
mission. “Now, however, the situation is 
completely altered. The United States 
becomes committed to far-reaching par- 
ticipation in world-politics. The Ameri- 
can government can no longer shape its 
commercial negotiations solely with ref- 
erence to the results of each particular ar- 





TERMS FOR BRITISH FLOUR BUSINESS 





Lonvon, ENG., 


a resolution that flour 





National Association of Flour Importers Urges Through Bill of 
Lading and 60 Days’ Sight Draft 


March 18.—(Special Cable)—The National Association of 
Flour Importers, after consulting all United Kingdom markets, has passed 
business, when resumed, should be conducted on 
through bill of lading and 60 days’ sight draft terms. 


lution is being sent to the Millers’ National Federation. 


A copy of the reso- 


C. F. G. Rakes. 








sions March 12, presided over by George 
A. Amendt, president. There was no set 
programme, and the meeting assumed the 
form of a conference. Millers were in- 
vited to suggest topics which they wished 
discussed. 

Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was present and 
talked informally on various activities of 
the Federation. About 100 millers at- 
tended. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of George A. Amendt, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, for president; John 
A. Higgins, of the Watson-Higgins Mill- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, vice-president; 
W. B. Thoman, Thoman Milling Co., 
Lansing, treasurer; and F. B. Drees, sec- 
retary. Mr. Drees is secretary of the 
Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association, and 
maintains an office at 305 Lansing State 
Savings Bank Building, Lansing. The 
following constitute the executive com- 
mittee: J. P. Thoman, Lansing; W. H. 
Sturgis, Flint; H. I. McMillan and 
Charles Doyle, Lowell. 

Among those in attendance were W. 
B. Campbell, Commercial Milling Co; Er- 
nest Stott, David Stott Flour Mills, Inc; 
M. F. Hutchinson, Fennville Milling Co; 
C. J. De Roo, De Roo & Co; Frank A. 
Voigt, Voigt Milling Co; S. H. Heywood, 
Heywood Milling Co; H. R. Martini, John 
C. Liken & Co; Felix O’Melia, St. Louis 
Roller Mills; E. W. Randall, A. H. Ran- 
dall Mill Co; F. M. Anderson, Hales & 
Edwards Co; E. J. Martin, J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co., Chicago. 





Commercial Equality Proposed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 15.—Recom- 
mendation that Congress enact legislation 
authorizing the imposition of additional 
tariff duties at the discretion of the Pres- 
ident, to enforce an equality of treatment 
among the nations in commercial affairs, 
is recommended by the United States 
Tariff Commission in a report just sub- 
mitted to the President following a com- 
prehensive investigation of reciprocity and 
commercial treaties. 

The report, which was submitted by Dr. 


rangement. It must consider the world at 
large, and must shape its commercial 
policy in conformity with the political 
and humanitarian principles which govern 
its general attitude in the international 
sphere. 

“So far as commercial policy and com- 
mercial negotiations are concerned, the 
evidence presented in the present report 
indicates that a policy of special arrange- 
ments, such as the United States has fol- 
lowed in recent decades, leads to trouble- 
some complications. Whether as regards 
our reciprocity treaties or as regards our 
interpretation of the most-favored-nation 
clause, the separate and individual treat- 
ment of each case tends to create mis- 
understanding and friction with countries 
which, though supposed to be not con- 
cerned, yet are in reality much concerned.” 

Regarding the equality of treatment, 
the report urges that a clear and simple 
policy is necessary for the future. 

“A great gain would be secured, now 
that the United States is committed to 
wide participation in world-politics, if a 
clear and simple policy could be adopted 
and followed. ‘The guiding _ principle 
might well be that of equality of treat- 
ment—a principle in accord with Ameri- 
can ideals of the past and of the present. 
Equality of treatment should mean that 
the United States treat all countries on 
the same terms, and in turn require equal 
treatment from every other country. 

“So far as concerns general industrial 
policy and general tariff legislation, each 
country—the United States as well as 
others—should be left free to enact such 
measures as it deems expedient for its own 
welfare. But the measures adopted, what- 
ever they be, should be carried out with 
the same terms and the same treatment 
for all nations.” 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Scotland, according to the board of ag- 
riculture of that country, in 1918 pro- 
duced 3,216,000 bus wheat, with a yield 
per acre of 40%. Barley yielded 36.1 
bus, and oats 4114. 
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FLOUR IN CUBAN MARKET 


175,000 Sacks (140’s) on Hand, More in Tran- 
sit—Situation to Be Cleared Up 
April 20 


Havana, Cupa, March 18.—(Special 
Cable)—The Cuban Food Administrator 
stated today that there were on hand 
175,000 sacks of flour, 140’s, distributed 
as follows: Havana, 152,000; Cienfugos, 
9,700; Cardenas, 4,400; Santiago, 9,700. 
There are also in transit afloat, 20,800; at 
New Orleans, 19,000; at Mobile, 5,000; 
total, including the amount in Cuba, 220,- 
600. 

The food administrator claims the prin- 
cipal trouble has been caused by the ship- 
ment by the Grain Corporation of 132,000 
sacks in excess of contract, but he says 
that on April 20 he will dispose of what- 
ever remains, at the best price possible, 
and remove all restrictions, clearing up 
the entire situation. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





GAMBRILL CO. EXONERATED 


Government Absolves Company Operating 
Patapsco Mills from All Blame on 
Charge of Profiteering 


Bartimore, Mp., March 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Gambrill Mfg. Co., op- 
erating the Patapsco Mills, whose plant 
was temporarily shut down last fall by 
the Food Administration for alleged fail- 
ure to comply with instructions, has been 
fully and completely exonerated and vin- 
dicated of all suspicion of wrong-doing 
or profiteering, both by the government 
and by Leslie Banks & Co., New York 
chartered accountants. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





HENRY ALBERS SENTENCED 


Pacific Coast Miller Receives Heavy Sentence 
for Violation of Espionage Act— 
New Trial Refused 


Porttanp, Orecon, March 18.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram’))—Henry Albers, of Port- 
land, Oregon, until recently president of 
Albers Bros. Milling Co., has been sen- 
tenced to three years in prison and a 
$10,000 fine by the federal court for vio- 
lation of the espionage act, a new trial 
having been refused, 





Panama Road in Flour Market 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. hard 
wheat patent flour, in sacks, for shipment 
from the mill in time to reach New York 
not later than the week ending Saturday, 
April 19. The quantities desired follow: 
3,500 sacks, each 196 lbs net, new osna- 
burgs; 500 sacks, jutes, each containing 
14 7-lb cottons; 250 sacks, jutes, each con- 
taining 28 314-lb cottons; 30 cases, each 
containing 4 tins of 25 lbs. It is speci- 
fied that the flour “shall be made from 
good, sound ewheat, free from smut, 
strong, of good color, high ground, well 
dressed, and of the best quality.” 

Bids are requested covering delivery, 
free of all charges, at Pier 67, North Riv- 
er, New York City. The right is reserved 
to reject any or all bids, or to accept any 
bid in part, and the Panama Railroad Co. 
also reserves the right to increase by 10 
per cent or decrease by 20 per cent the 
quantities awarded. Bids will be received 
until 2 p.m., Monday, March 24, at the 
office of the commissary purchasing agent, 
Panama Railroad Co., 24 State Street, 
New York City. 





Winter Wheat Ahead of Normal 
Totepvo, Ouro, March 18.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Warm rains the last three days 
have forced vegetation. The grass is 
green, trees are budding, and undoubt- 
edly the wheatfields are responding to 
this influence, making the condition of 
vegetation two or three weeks in advance 
of normal. There are many good reports 

of the condition of the growing wheat. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 








Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—  --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
March 12.. 255 9 
March 13.. 261 62 4 
March 14.. 252 105 2 
March 15.. 196 102 4 
March 17.. 263 180 3 
March 18.. 251 103. 5 


1,468 649 24 29 431 1,221 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output 
last week increased 97,440 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending March 15) 258,070 
bbls, against 95,485 in 1918, 332,600 in 
1917, and 403,040 in 1916. 


*% * 


A much better feeling is noticeable in 
flour. The demand within the last few 
days has picked up very materially, and 
most mills report fairly good sales. This 
is reflected in heavier operation of mills. 
One of the big Minneapolis companies to- 
day has all of its mills in operation. 

Millers report that stocks of 100 per 
cent flour at central distributing points 
have been pretty well cleaned up, and 
that buyers are now inquiring for this 
grade of flour and bidding up to get same. 
Advices from the East are that stocks 
have been practically absorbed. The dis- 
appearance of these surplus stocks from 
off the market, and the statement by Mr. 
Hoover to the effect that wheat prices 
would advance far above the present level 
if restrictionsewere removed, are felt to 
have been responsible for the increased 
buying. 

Some mills also report better inquiry 
for first clear flour. In fact, some have 
made pretty good sales of this grade in 
the last few days. Second clear, how- 
ever, is still a drug on the market. 

Prices are 10@l15c bbl higher for the 
week, Standard patent is held at $11.30 
@11.40 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first 
clear, $9@9.35; second clear, $5.25@6.50, 
—in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


* * 


The millfeed market has undergone a 
complete change in the last two weeks. 
The demand is about as brisk now as it 
has ever been, and prices on bran and 
standard middlings are fully $@6 ton 
higher than they were two weeks ago. 
Buying is pretty general, inquiry being 
received from the Southwest, South, cen- 
tral states and the East. Most buyers 
want prompt shipment, but mills are over- 
sold, some of the larger having none to 
offer for March or April shipment. 

Jobbers assert that where they are able 
to offer for prompt shipment they can 
readily obtain $1@2 premium over April 
and May shipment. Buyers are taking 
what they can get for April shipment, but 
buying for May shipment has been light 
so far, The undertone of the market is 
very strong, and traders are just as op- 
timistic now as they were pessimistic two 
to three weeks ago. All anticipate a con- 
tinuance of the present activity for sev- 
eral weeks. 

There seems to be a scarcity of stand- 
ard middlings, and these are now bring- 
ing $1 ton over bran. Rye middlings are 
also in good request, and are bringing 
practically the same price as standard 
middlings. With the pig-feeding season 
about at hand, middlings are expected to 
become scarcer. The heavier feeds are 
also in better request and somewhat 
stronger. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $88@40 
ton; standard middlings, $89@40; flour 
middlings, $44@45; red dog, $49@51; 
rye middlings, $38.50@40,—in 100-b 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 55 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 46,325 bbls, show that in the 
week ending March 15 they made 227,690 
bbls of flour, against 165,115 in 1918. 

Sixty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 10,630 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against none in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 141% were in operation March 18: 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Palisade mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one-half), and 
E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 
15, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 








Minneapolis..... 1,872 689 1,354 2,911 1,006 
Duluth. ....i0.- 19 *41 49 740 969 
Totals........ 1,891 730 1,403 3,651 1,975 
Duluth, b’d’d... .... os 554 887 3 
Totals......-. 1,891 730 1, 957 4,538 1,978 


*Includes Canadian, 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to March 15, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
81,712 55,825 74,336 123,209 
87,502 *16,684 19,040 89,604 
93,376 212,813 

6,032 7,985 


99,408 220,798 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth ....... 


169, 214 72 509 


Totals ... 
Duluth, b’d’ a. 


Totals ......169,214 72,509 
*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks 
Duluth on March 
omitted) were: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 23,927 639 10,594 12,743 10,805 


at Minneapolis and 
15, in bushels (000’s 











Duluth.... 25,859 *681 9 15,546 11,762 
Totals... 49,786 1,320 16,733 20, 289 22,567 
Duluth, b’d’d .... . 3,929 192 


24. 218 22,759 





Totals... 49, 786 1,320 20,762 
*Includes Canadian, 


CASH WHEAT PREMIUMS STRONG 


Choice dark wheat on track in Min- 
neapolis is selling at $2.48 bu, or 2414,¢ 
over government basis for this grade. The 
same variety of wheat to arrive early in 
the week was bringing spot prices, but 
today there is an easier feeling on to- 
arrive offerings and bids are 3c lower. 
Only one car of choice dark wheat was to 
be seen on the floor today, and offerings 
to arrive were light. 

Milling demand for the softer varieties 
of wheat is only fair. Bids on soft and 
smutty wheat are also 2@3c lower than 
they were a few days ago. 

DEATH OF E. E. LAWRENCE 

E. E. Lawrence, a pioneer operative 
miller of Minneapolis, died March: 5 in a 
hospital at Astoria, Oregon, of blood 
poisoning. He hurt his finger while at 
work in the mill at Astoria. On March 2 
he telephoned his family in Portland that 
his injury was not serious, but blood 
poisoning developed and he died three 
days afterwards. 

Mr. Lawrence helped build the Pills- 
bury A mill in Minneapolis, and for a 
number of years worked in it as head 
purifier man. He moved to Lake City, 
Minn., when the Tennant & Hoyt mill was 
built. He was afterwards in the Sheffield 
mill at Montgomery, Minn., and from 
there moved to McLeod, Alta. Some years 
ago he went to Portland, Oregon, where 
he has since made his home. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and daughter, who 
live at Portland. 


FEDERAL SUES BARKER SYSTEM 


Suit has been instituted in the United 
States district court at Minneapolis by 
the Federal System of Bakeries of Amer- 
ica, Inc., against the Barker Oven Co. and 
the Vulcan Co., for infringement of pat- 
ents upon baking ovens. The Federal 
System claims exclusive rights under let- 
ters patent covering the baking ovens they 


use at Minneapolis and generally through- 
out the United States. William Barker, 
of the Barker Oven Co., is connected 
with the Barker System of Bakeries. 


BAKERS’ SHORT COURSE 


The committees having in charge the 
bakers’ short course, in session this week 
at Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, are 
very gratified at the attendance and the 
interest displayed. Up until Tuesday 
noon the registration of bakers was 125, 
and each train arriving is bringing in still 
more. 

A conference dinner and _ entertain- 
ment will be tendered the visitors this 
evening at Donaldson’s, the various 
milling companies, yeast companies and 
local bakers’ supply house being the hosts 
at this occasion. John M. Hartley, cor- 
responding secretary of the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America, will be the 
speaker of the evening. 


DEATH OF A. W. GOETZ 


A. W. Goetz, a familiar figure at the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, died 
March 16, at the Elks’ Club, where he 
had made his home. Mr. Goetz was for 
15 years connected with the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., as barley buyer. He 





The Late A. W. Goetz 


came here from Milwaukee. “Billy” 
Goetz was acknowledged to be one of the 
best-posted men on barley in the United 
States and was well known among barley 
buyers from coast to coast. He practi- 
cally retired July last on account of ill 
health. He was 70 years old. The re- 
mains were shipped to Milwaukee for 
burial. 
FIRE IN MILLING DISTRICT 


Fire broke out in the wheat house at 
the Washburn A mill in the heart of the 
milling district in Minneapolis Monday 
morning. It burned for several hours. 
The building contained approximately 
15,000 bus of wheat. The fire walls and 
fireproof roof on the building prevented 
the flames from spreading to the adjoin- 
ing mills. The damage amounted to sev- 
eral thousand dollars, but was covered by 
insurance. 


MILLERS BUY GOVERNMENT WHEAT 


Following the announcement made by 
the Grain Corporation a week ago, north- 
western millers filed requisitions with the 
government for wheat owned by the Grain 
Corporation in elevators here. The gov- 
ernment controlled about 24,000,000 bus 
of wheat at Minneapolis. Of this ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 bus were spring 
wheat, and the remainder durum. The 
mills, however, want dark wheat only. 
Of the total quantity in store here, only 
about 5,000,000 bus were dark wheat. This 
was distributed among the mills, filing 
requisition orders in accordance with their 
capacity and the quantity of wheat allot- 
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ted to them heretofore. Price paid av- 
eraged $2.36 bu, or about 1414¢ above the 
government basis. The wheat is to be 
loaded out this month, or Ic bu storage 
will be added to the sale price for each 
10 days the wheat is held after April 1. 

The object of the government in dis- 
posing of the wheat at this time is to hold 
premiums down if possible. The wheat is 
being sold to millers exclusively. 


FARMERS WOULD SHARE IN PROFITS 


The Farmers’ Union of Nebraska is 
engineering a bill through the legislature 
to force the Omaha Grain Exchange to 
permit its members to distribute their 
profits on the basis of patronage. Mem- 
bers of the Grain Exchange declare that 
if the bill becomes a law, it will force 
the exchange to go out of business or else 
move across the river to Council Bluffs. 
The bill would make the Grain Exchange 
a public market. An amendment to the 
bill makes it applicable to the Omaha 
Grain Exchange only, and would not ap- 
ply to farmers’ co-operative elevators. 


DES MOINES MILL IN OPERATION 


The new mill of the Bast-Fogarty Mill- 
ing Co., at Des Moines, Iowa, which was 
built last year but was unable to begin 
operations for various reasons, started 
grinding last week. The plant is repre- 
sented to have cost approximately $330,- 
000. It has a capacity of 1,250 bbls daily. 
In connection with the mill is a 350-bu 
corn drier. J. F. Fogarty is president 
and manager, E. W. O’Meara vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas J. Fogarty secretary, C. C. 
Ash treasurer, and Fred Hall sales- 
manager. 


THOMAS C. BURGESS DEAD 

Thomas C. Burgess, for 36 years com- 
mercial agent for the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way at Minneapolis, died suddenly at his 
home here, March 17. Mr. Burgess had 
been in rather poor health for a year, but 
his condition was not considered serious 
until Sunday last. Mr. Burgess was 65 
years old, and began working for the 
Grand Trunk Railway when 18 years of 


. age. He was well and favorably known 


to northwestern millers. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons, and three daugh- 
ters. He was a member of Cataract 
Lodge No. 2, A. F. and A. M. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The government is inquiring for bran 
this week for export. 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $55.24 
ton, in 100-lb jute bags, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. 

George W. Lawrence, of Winona, 
Minn., has gone to work for the Sleepy 
Eye (Minn.) Mills. 

A. M. Burnett, assistant manager of the 
Crescent Milling Co., Minneapolis, is vis- 
iting the eastern trade. 

Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left Monday for 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

H. O. Hagberg will represent the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. in southern Michi- 
gan territory, with headquarters at Sagi- 
naw. 

C. O. Dickelman, of the C. O..Dickel- 
man Co., flour and feed, Milwaukee, was 
in Minneapolis during the week calling 
on millers, 

The Minnesota House of Representa- 
tives is considering a bill that would pro- 
vide for the establishment of a state seed- 


testing laboratory. 


S. J. McCaull, of the McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co., Minneapolis, is in a hospital at Roch- 
ester, Minn., recuperating from an opere a- 
tion for appendicitis. * 

Herman W. Ladish, of the Stratton- 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
bought a membership in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

J. F. Harrison, manager of the flour 
mill department of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was in Minne- 
apolis last week calling on old friends. 

The Montana legislature has passed a 
bill placing flour mills under the control 
of the state utility commission. It also 
provides for grain standards and ware- 
house inspection. 

In all probability all restrictions sur- 
rounding the movement of grain into 
Minneapolis will be removed this week by 
the Grain Control Committee of the Rail- 
road Administration. 

(Continued on page 1093.) 
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The milling situation continues to im- 
prove and there is a general feeling the 
turn from the excessively dull period of 
a few weeks ago has finally come. Freer 
inquiry from all points and actual sales 
made are the basis of this optimism. De- 
mand from near-by territory, which be- 
gan to revive last week, continues to im- 
prove. Dealers, however, still seem to 
fear a drop in prices. Individual sales 
are not large, but in the aggregate they 
give strength to the market. 

Mills in this territory, however, must 
depend on outside business for any great 
volume of business, and the real basis of 
the better feeling prevalent in the trade 
is the increasing sales to the East. Book- 
ings have been made this week for all 
eastern centers by local mills, and the 
number of inquiries indicates the de- 
mand will be steady. The revival of activ- 
ity in trade is felt to be the joint result 
of diminishing stocks and the desire to 
buy before prices go higher. 

Prices have stiffened for the week and, 
whereas two weeks ago quotations at 
around $9.75 for patents were freely 
made, the majority of the mills this week 
are quoting the same flour at above $10.50. 
Prices on 100 per cents have advanced 
20@30c, and are quoted at $9.60@10, bulk, 
Missouri River. 

* 

The improved condition in the South- 
west is reflected in the relatively small 
sales made by mills in this section to the 
government this week. Less than 30,000 
bbls were contracted for by Kansas City 
mills, and the amount taken by outside 
mills was much smaller than last week. 
Government purchases are no longer 
looked upon as a means of keeping in op- 
eration here. Some mills did not make 
any effort to get any part of the export 
business, as they already had good domes- 
tic bookings. 
. * * 

Notwithstanding the higher prices of 
flour, millfeed still remains firm. There 
is a good demand and prices remain un- 
changed, with a firm undertone. Quota- 
tions on bran in 100-lb sacks are $35@38 
ton. Shorts are selling at $41@45, de- 
pending on grade and variety. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


The condition of wheat throughout the 
Southwest is excellent. It is thought that, 
with the light rains which have fallen the 
last days of the week, sufficient moisture 
is in the ground to last well into April. 
Reports from the country districts, with- 
out exception, say the plant has the best 
growth in years, and with the added acre- 
age this year prospects look bright for a 
bumper crop. Only a sudden change in 
temperature could damage the crop, and 
little apprehension is felt at this time of 
the year in that respect. 


REQUISITIONS COME IN 


Requisitions for the unsold government 
wheat held in government elevators, which 
is to be sold at a 14c premium, as in the 
case of the first releases, came in slowly, 
but eleventh-hour calls have been coming 
in by mail and telegraph today, and it is 
expected that a good share of the 3,600,000 
bus still held here will be asked for at the 
increased price. The Food Administra- 
tion has announced.that, owing to the im- 
possibility of immediate loading, millers 
will be given warehouse certificates for 
the grain. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SD NE 0 ont Sa. 5.05 6 me blew 64,000 79 
EMRE WOOK 2 ccc cccccccceses 52,800 64 
BOGP OHO ccwccescecss 53,000 64 
Two years ago 63,600 89 





SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 79 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 416,370 228,198 54 
Last week ....... 409,470 201,666 49 
FORE BHO vcsceces 296,160 178,416 69 
Two years ago.... 295,320 197,186 66 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,113 bbls this week, 13,163 last 
week, 9,387 a year ago and 3,758 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting domestic busi- 
ness 9 reported trade as good, 25 fair, and 
52 slow. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha, Neb., mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 13,- 
530, representing 56 per cent of activity, 
this week, compared with 7,958, or 33 per 
cent, last week. 


NOTES 


The Kansas Flour Mills Co. is remodel- 
ing its offices in the Postal Telegraph 
Building. 

C. B. Warkentin, president of the New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., was 
in town this week. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the Néw 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was in town Friday. 

EK. O. Moffatt, of the Moffatt Grain Co., 
Kansas City, has returned from a trip 
to Panama, Central America, and the 
West Indies. 

Charles F. Rock, manager of the Mill- 
ers’ Exchange, is expected home the first 
of next week. He has been visiting east- 
ern points during the last two weeks. 

H. S. Shaeffer, for the past six years 
sales-manager for the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas, will leave soon to take 
a similar position with the Circleville 
(Ohio) Milling Co. 

The Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, expects to start construc- 
tion this week of a three-story steel and 
concrete warehouse, which it is hoped to 
have finished by July 1. ; 

J. B. Krager, who has been in the army, 
has returned to the employ of the Shaw- 
nee Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas. Mr. 
Krager was stationed at Fort Sheridan, 
and received a captain’s commission just 
before his discharge. 

Charles H. Ridgway, secretary of the 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Kansas City, will be back at his of- 
fice next week after an absence of several 
weeks spent in attending the legislature 
at Topeka. Mr. Ridgway is representa- 
tive from Wyandotte County, in which 
Kansas City, Kansas, is situated. 


SALINA 


Flour demand is improving. The pres- 
ent outlook indicates a much heavier run 
for all of the mills of Salina from now 
until the end of the crop year than for the 
same time last year. One local mill re- 
ports having on its books a 45-days’ full- 
time run. 

Current quotations on fancy short pat- 
ent flour, bulk, Missouri River, range $10 
@10.50 bbl, and on straight 100 per cent 
$£9.80@10.20. Millfeed prices are slightly 
firmer, with ‘many inquiries for both 
prompt and deferred shipment. Bran in 
100-Ib burlaps, delivered Missouri River, 


is quoted at $37 ton; gray shorts, $42.50 
@46 


Practically no wheat is moving, and it 
has been 20 to 25 days since the roads have 
been in condition to permit any move- 
ment whatever from the farms. The 
growing crop is in excellent condition, 
some local authorities predicting a crop in 
excess of 200,000,000 bus for Kansas. 

x ~ 

A complete and up-to-date laboratory 
is being installed in the new Robinson 
Milling Co.’s building. 


EUROPE’S REQUIREMENTS 


London Paper Finds Ample Supplies in Sight 
—Figures Based on Needs Till New 
Harvest Comes In 


The London Grain, Seed and Oil Re- 
porter, which is regarded as a good sta- 
tistical authority, recently published the 
following summary of the requirements 
of wheat in Europe and the surplus avail- 
able from the wheat-growing countries: 

According to a Washington cable, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has, in a recent 
circular, stated that the import require- 
ments of wheat for Europe from the 
United States amount to 91,000,000 quar- 
ters. This is evidently a mistake in 
cabling, and must refer to the require- 
ments of Europe from all exporting coun- 
tries, and not America alone. The cable 
did not state what length of time the 
91,000,000 quarters would cover, but pre- 
sumably it would be for not less than 12 
months for all countries, neutral and 
enemy, as well as for the allies. 

As in most countries the harvest will 
be well on the way in July, and as it is 
impossible to estimate the requirements 
next season until the yields of the next 
crops are known, it will be safer and 
much more useful to confine any remarks 
on this matter to the remainder of the 
present cereal season, the six months end- 
ing July next. 

Taking the question of available sup- 
plies first, North America (the United 
States and Canada), out of a surplus 
from the last crops of fully 56,000,000 
quarters, has exported so far about 25,- 
000,000, leaving a balance of 31,000,000 
still available, while the latest informa- 
tion received from Australia indicated a 
surplus of 25,000,000 quarters. From 
Argentina the surplus from the crop re- 
cently harvested, added to the reserves 
of old wheat brought forward, gives a total 
over and above the home requirements of 
20,000,000 quarters, of which less than 
1,000,000 have so far been exported. The 
total supply from these three sources 
therefore amounts to 75,000,000 quarters. 
It is true all this wheat could not be 
shipped in the six months, and this is 
particularly the case as far as regards 
the Australian portion, but the wheat is in 
existence, 

It is much.more difficult to form any 
definite opinion as to the requirements, 
especially as it is not known, certainly 
within millions of quarters, first of all 
what quantity of wheat the enemy coun- 
tries really require; and, secondly, what 
proportion of this quantity the allies pro- 
pose to supply. The United Kingdom, 
France and Italy have been importing 
freely for some months, and all three 
countries are believed to have liberal 
stocks at the present time. Their re- 
quirements of foreign wheat for the next 
six months may be put down at approxi- 
mately 23,000,000 quarters, made up as 
follows: United Kingdom 12,000,000, 
France 8,000,000, and Italy 3,000,000. 

The yearly requirements of Belgium 
and Holland in normal years are, to- 
gether, about 11,000,000 quarters, and 
probably fully 6,000,000 will be wanted 
before the new crops are available. The 
total yearly pre-war imports of Switzer- 
land, Greece, Spain, Portugal, Sweden 
and Norway amounted roughly to 6,000,- 
000 quarters, so that on this basis 3,000,- 
000 would be required for the half-year. 
Non-European countries, when prices are 
high, reduce their consumption of wheat 
very materially, so that 3,000,000 quarters 
would be a sufficient allowance for the 
next six months, ’ 

Adding all these quantities together, we 
get a total of 35,000,000 quarters. De- 
ducting this 35,000,000 quarters from the 
estimated surplus of 75,000,000, there re- 
mains a balance of 40,000,000 to satisfy 
the needs of Germany, Austria, Rou- 
mania, Turkey and Russia. 
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With regard to probable supplies next 
season, in all probability the area sown 
to wheat to be harvested this year, taking 
Europe as a whole, will be smaller than 
in the previous year, but probably not to 
any great extent. On the other hand, 
North America, with normal weather con- 
ditions in the future, may easily harvest 
— quarters more wheat than in 

It is also well to bear in mind that 
Russia may have a much larger quantity 
of grain left in the country than is gen- 
erally believed, for, although the crops 
have been much below the normal in the 
last two years, it has to be remembered 
that there have been no exports, and the 
one fact probably counterbalances the 
other. In some parts of the country fam- 
ine is raging, while in other parts lar 
quantities of grian are reported to be 
hidden away. It is possibly more a ques- 
tion of distribution than actual shortage. 
Given a stable government, no doubt 
farmers in Russia would bring forward 
their hidden reserves. 





Flour and Feed Notes 

The E. L. Plank Co., Medina, Ohio, has 
bought the plant of the Berea (Ohio) 
Milling & Feed Co. It will remodel it 
and install additional equipment. A. W. 
Noah, who has been with the Plank firm 
for 10 years, will be manager of the Berea 
mill, and A. W. Siever will be head miller. 

The Goldsboro (Pa.) Pure Feed Co. is 
installing a 60-bbl flour mill, but will 
continue to handle feed in car lots. 

The Union Roller Mills Co., Harrison, 
Ohio, which recently bought the property 
of the George H. Frederich Distilling 
Co., will erect two large grain elevators 
on the site. 

D. W. Stahl, of Welsh Run, Pa., has 
bought the plant of the Mercersburg (Pa.) 
Roller Mills, belonging to the estate of 
the late John McA fee. 

H. H. Randt, Pipersville, Pa., has sold 
his flour mill to Josiah Ott, of Leiper- 
ville, Pa. Mr. Randt has been engaged 
in milling for 42 years, and will retire, 

The Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills has 
let a contract to the Burrell Engineering 
& Construction Co. for the erection of 
200,000 bus additional storage space. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Farmers” Mutual Exchange, My- 
ersville, Md., the capital stock of the 
company was increased to $25,000. The 
elevator and warehouse burned in Jan- 
uary will be rebuilt on a larger scale. A 
committee was appointed to consider the 
erection of a flour mill in connection with 
the other new buildings, and a dividend 
of 6 per cent, free of taxes, was declared. 
Officers elected: J. F. Gaver, president; 
J. L. Routzahn, vice-president; G. F. 
Harp, secretary; L. H. Brandenburg, as- 
sistant secretary; C. W. Harp, treasurer; 
J. F. Summers, assistant treasurer. 

D. C. Dreibilbis, 3219 Woodland Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, is erecting a flour mill 
at Palm, Pa. 

The board of directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ State Association have se- 
lected Harrisburg, Pa., as the place to 
hold their next annual convention, Sept. 
9-11. The Penn-Harris Hotel will be 
headquarters. 

H. P. Pillsbury, Washington, D. C., 
wholesale and retail flour and feed, with 
Mrs. Pillsbury, is at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The new flour mill of the Vought Mill- 
ing Co. Shamokin, Pa., is in operation, 
operated by electricity. ; 

Henry Menges, manager New Oxford 
(Pa.) Milling Co., was accidentally killed 
by falling against a circular saw. He 
succeeded H. C. Stock as manager of the 
mill on Jan. 1. 

Drumheller & Wissler, operating a 
flour mill at Bristow, Va., have sold out 
to W. C. Aylor, of Culpeper, Va., who 
will take charge May 1, and remodel and 
enlarge the plant. 

The Hancock County Co-operative Ele- 
vator & Supply Co., Findlay, Ohio, will 
erect an elevator and make other improve- 
ments to its plant to cost about $25,000. 

The Modern Flour Mills Co., Macon, 
Ga., has let the contract for an additional 
600-bbl mill. The Wolf Co., Chambers- 
burg, Pa., received the contract through 
its southern representative, W. S. Trim- 
ble, of Nashville, Tenn. A modern, fire- 
proof building is under construction, and 
the machinery equipment will be of the 
latest ball-bearing type. With the com- 
pletion of the new mill, the Modern Flour 
Mills Co. will seek Latin American trade. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending March 15 was 
estimated at 22,250 bbls, or 83 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 22,750, or 86 per 
cent, last week, 19,500, or 66 per cent, in 
1918, and 22,250, or 83 per cent, in 1917. 

It is somewhat of a pleasure to review 
the flour market of Chicago this week, 
owing to the fact that there are more mill 
representatives, wholesale jobbers and 
brokers noticing the improvement and the 
possibilities of the future than for some 
time. There has been, since perhaps the 
time when the Food Administration was 
formed, some sort of a drawback. 

At present this pertains largely to the 
disposal of first and second clear flour, 
but even at that, strong first clears with 
a good reputation from reliable mills 
have sold here within the week as high as 
$9.40, jute, Chicago, mainly from spring 
wheat mills. 

It is not the general belief that this 
slight activity is going to bring about any 
great volume of orders, but that buyers 
are going to take such flour as they need, 
probably not in extent of 30 to 60 days’ 
requirements, and in this most dealers 
feel that the buyer is acting wisely. Sell- 
ers are not forcing orders, feeling that 
eventually they will get their share of the 
business. 

In comparing the price of flour for 
bread use from the Northwest and South- 
west, there is a noticeable difference in 
quotations from interior mills. Those lo- 
cated at terminal markets where wheat 
can be had freely, especially after today, 
when the Grain Corporation will begin 
releasing its supplies, are offering their 
products probably 20c bbl under the range 
from mills that have to pay a premium 
for wheat. Ninety-five per cent patents 
from the Northwest range here today 
$10.40@11.30, and about the same from 
the Southwest, jute, Chicago. 

Millfeeds have improved in quotations, 
even though the supply has gained some- 
what, due to mills that have contracts 
with the Grain Corporation operating 
rather freely. Some mills that have been 
bidding since the Grain Corporation re- 
sumed its activities some three or four 
weeks ago withdrew their offers, due to 
the premiums on wheat and the scarcity 
of the raw material. 

There probably will be some offers made 
to the Corporation on durum flour from 
this market shortly, as this product is now 
being purchased from the Northwest. 

The modification by the Cuban govern- 
ment regarding the importing of flour, 
so that all shipped previous to Feb. 20 will 
be received, was of minor interest to the 
Chicago trade. Outside of one mill mak- 
ing a sale of 4,000 bags, there have been 
but very few offers from here. Until 
matters are adjusted on the island, both 
flour merchants and millers of Chicago 
will not be very anxious to do business 
where trouble may result as it has in the 
last few days. 


FLOUR MEN CONSIDER SALES CONTRACT 


There was a special meeting of mem- 
bers of the Flour Men’s Club, Tuesday 
evening, at the Hotel Sherman, to consid- 
er a uniform sales contract to apply in 
connection with the purchasing of flour 
by Chicago flour merchants from mills; 

so a contract to apply between whole- 
sale flour merchants in Chicago and those 
to whom they sell in this market. 

Some of the flour men here are of the 
opinion that the uniform sales contract 
adopted by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion does not conform to the wishes or 
meet with the requirements of the trade 


here, especially as pertaining to the net 
weight at mills, terms in connection with 
the handling of drafts, and other sub- 
jects. 

It was decided to appoint a committee 
to confer with Secretary Husband, of the 
Federation, and through him request mill- 
ers on the committee that drafted the uni- 
form sales contract to take the matter up 





$11.25, jute, Baltimore, for a standard 
spring wheat patent, and another, operat- 
ed from here, bid on 30,000 at $10.49 for a 
spring wheat straight. There was one lot 
of 1,700 bbls of 100 per cent soft flour, 
made in Michigan, that sold through a 
Chicago merchant at $10.30. 

The trade here is quite firmly of, the 
opinion that the price that will be paid 
by the Grain Corporation will be higher 
the coming week, because it is a well- 
known fact that there are fewer mills 
bidding on flour than two and three weeks 
ago, due to the premiums on wheat. 


DEATH OF HERMANN PETERSEN 


The flour trade of this country has lost 
one of its oldest and most esteemed mem- 
bers, Hermann Petersen, of Petersen 
Bros. & Co., Chicago, who died Saturday 
morning, March 15, at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. August Koch, Chicago, 
following an illness of several weeks. 
Shortly after the first of the year, Mr. 
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The Late Hermann Petersen 


with the local flour committee and try and 
arrive at some amicable contract that will 
meet with the views of the flour men and 
the millers. 


GRAIN CORPORATION PURCHASES 


Although the price paid by the Grain 
Corporation for flour aggregating about 
500,000 bbls the past week was somewhat 
over the previous week, yet when the fig- 
ures were received in Chicago the trade 
was disappointed. With the better feel- 
ing in the buying that has developed with- 
in the last 10 days, it was hoped that the 
Grain Corporation would advance its 
range, especially on the low figures. 

When it was noticed that hard wheat 
flour was taken by the corporation at 
$10.10, or on the basis of $9.66, jute, Chi- 
cago, and comparing this quotation with 
many 95 per cent patents from the North- 
west at $10.65@11.25, the average Chica- 
go buyer was free to express himself to 
the effect that either the Grain Corpora- 
tion had better buying facilities than 
any one here, or else that the millers were 
more keen to bid on their flour for export 
than they were for domestic business. 

From this market on Monday there 
were 40,000 bbls of flour offered to the 
corporation. One mill bid on 10,000 at 


Petersen contracted a severe cold while in 
his office, which later developed into pneu- 
monia, and while at times he showed signs 
of recovery and was able to be about his 
home, the end came Saturday morning at 
11 o'clock. 

Mr. Petersen was born in Hoptrup, 
Schleswig, Germany, Sept. 22, 1840, and 
was 79 years of age at death. He was 
educated in Hamburg. He came to this 
country, locating first in Lowden, Iowa, 
in 1861. His first business experience 
was in a general store in Lowden, and 
then in the grain business at Lowden and 
Wheatland, Iowa. Along in 1881 he came 
to Chicago, and with associations began 
to handle flour. 

From that time on Petersen Bros. & Co. 
have been known as one of the foremost 
flour-exporting houses of the country, as 
well as doing a very extensive domestic 
business. In connection with his early ex- 
perience in the exportation of flour, it 
has always been most interesting to hear 
of how Mr. Petersen was offered flour 
from many mills with whom he had deal- 
ings and the price paid for flour, and 
likewise the high rates named for early 
ocean tonnage. He was president and 
director of the Victor Chemical Works, 
of Chicago, and was active in other finan- 
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cial affairs. For recreation he admired 
fishing, hunting, and outdoor life. 

Mr. Petersen was a man who went 
about his daily life with a kind, happy 
word for every one, a record that those 
who survive him may well be proud of. 
His many friends on the other side—and 
there are many, for he had crossed the 
Atlantic for both business and pleasure, 
25 times—will regret exceedingly to hear 
of his death. 

He is survived by one son, Victor, and 
a daughter, Mrs. August Koch. His wife 
died a few years ago. Funeral services 
will be held at 3:30 o’clock Monday, March 
17, from his late residence, 1527 North 
Dearborn Parkway, with interment at 
Graceland Cemetery. 


SPECULATIVE TRADE IMPROVING 


A decided improvement in sentiment is 
noticeable in the speculative markets. Buy- 
ing of securities, both stocks and bonds, 
has increased decidedly in the last few 
weeks. On the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
business has been the best in 20 years. 
There has been large buying of securities 
by the West in Wall Street, where busi- 
ness has increased from around 300,000 
shares per day to over 1,000,000. 

Buying of cotton, corn, oats and provi- 
sions has been on a large scale, trading in 
corn being the heaviest known. One pe- 
culiar feature in the trade is the large 
volume of retail business, which exceeded 
last year’s, while the wholesale trade is 
running slightly below a year ago. On 
the whole, business conditions seem to be 
slowly readjusting. 

BREAK IN CORN AND PROVISIONS 

The corn market is moving in 30-day 
cycles. On Jan. 8 May corn sold at $1.42, 
the highest of the season. Announcement 
that the Food Administration had ‘taken 
off restrictions on imports of Argentine 
corn, started a selling movement which 
carried prices down to $1.1014 about Feb. 
10. The market became oversold and, 
with light receipts and a general covering 
movement, assisted by speculative buying, 
prices advanced to $1.4114 on March 12. 

In the absence of contract stocks and 
hedging pressure it has been easy for a 
few large operators to influence values 
upward. The bulge culminated March 13, 
due to suggestions by Julius H. Barnes 
that the exchange officials put a damper 
on speculation. At the same time A. 
Mitchell Palmer, United States attorney 
general, came out with an announcement 
that all who hoarded provisions and food- 
stuffs and advanced prices would be 
prosecuted. 

This brought a selling movement from 
the big packers, who put enough provi- 
sions on the market to depress values and, 
with hogs lowered, a general break in 
grain and provisions followed. Stocks of 
provisions are unusually large, but the 
bulk of them have been sold abroad and 
await transportation facilities. 

DEMAND GOOD FOR MILLING WHEAT 

The milling demand for wheat has been 
active, outside millers having good-sized 
orders here, and several days 100,000 bus 
were bought each day. Most of it was 
spring wheat, for which fancy prices were 
paid, No. 1 northern being 12144@19c over 
government basis. Offerings were light. 

Red winters were 11@14c over the gov- 
ernment price, with No. 1 red up to $2.40 
and No. 1 hard 7@9c over basic at around 
$2.37. There were sales of No. 1 north- 
ern as high as $2.41, with No. 2 Ie less 
and No. 3 up to $2.38; No. 2 durum 
brought $2.23; a few cars of No. 2 mixed 
sold at $2.40, with smutty at 9@10c less. 


GOVERNMENT SELLING WHEAT FREELY 

Cash wheat is being sold freely by the 
Grain Corporation here. It has been sell- 
ing the past week as fast as mills desired, 
and in all has sold around 500,000 bus. 
Prices for the No. 1 grade are around 
$2.40. There is no soft red winter here, 
in fact the supply throughout the country 
is practically exhausted, There is consid- 
erable intermountain soft white wheat that 
is being taken, as well as the No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern spring. 

The demand has come from North Car- 
olina, Virginia and scattered generally 
over the country as supplies in the hands 
of interior mills are light and they are 
obliged to come to the primary markets. 
Mills can order wheat from any market, 
and terms are cash f.o.b. car or vessel. 

The Grain Corporation here has re- 
ceived very little inquiry for spring wheat 
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for seeding purposes, but seed dealers 
have done a business. Possibly the 
latter have supplied the demand, and 
farmers in the corn belt states who con- 
template seeding spring wheat are holding 
off, owing to the advance in corn prices. 


NOTES 

It is reported here that 25,000 bbls Ar- 
gentine flour have arrived at New Orleans, 
and more is offered there. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
attended a meeting of the Michigan State 
Millers’ Association, at Lansing, Wednes- 
day. 

There were 15,999,000 bus wheat in Chi- 
cago elevators March 10, of which 6,456,- 
142 were in public houses. Total stocks 
a year ago were 985,000 bus. 

Truman W. Brophy, Jr., of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., will leave Chicago 
March 25 for a vacation in California, 
and perhaps return home via New Or- 
leans. 

The Corn Products Co. will close its 
Granite City, Ill, plant in about two 
weeks, owing to trade dullness. The Argo 
plant at Chicago will continue to operate 
on a reduced scale. 

Deposits at the local banks are 4.4 per 
cent larger than at the end of December. 
Loans have decreased a fraction less than 
1 per cent. Rates are 54%@6 per cent, 
with commercial paper 54,@514. 

W. M. Williams, secretary and treas- 
urer B. F. Gump Co., is on the Pacific 
Coast. This organization is doing a very 
extensive business with millers in connec- 
tion with equipment of every character. 

Late cables from Argentina say that 
picking of corn has commenced. The 
strike there continues, although fair ex- 
ports are being made from several ports, 
mostly Rosaria, while Buenos Aires is 
tied up. 

Grain receipts at Chicago this week 
were 2,865,000 bus, an increase of 63,000 
bus over last week, but a decrease of 56.8 
per cent from last year, and 48 per cent 
under the five-year average. The big 
losses were in corn and oats. 

Corn oil has advanced 114,¢ lb in the last 
week, owing to the jump in corn prices. 
Trade has improved materially and deal- 
ers are sold ahead. Jobbing price on 
corn oil in 5-gallon cans, two cans to the 
case, in lots of 10 cases or over, is $15.62. 


The Corbin Flour Co., Inc., Chicago, 
announces that it has opened a branch 
office in St. Louis, at 545 Pierce Building, 
which will be under the management of 
H. T. Felgenhauer, who has been selling 
flour in St. Louis and vicinity for some 
time for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Julius H. Barnes says he is not op- 
posed to legitimate speculation, but is 
against excessive buying or selling by 
traders who take advantage of the tech- 
nical situation for enhanced profits. He 
believes in legitimate speculation, as nec- 
essary for the safe conduct of business. 


J. C. Murray, head of the grain de- 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co., who 
was in New York this week, bought 20,000 
bus Argentine corn for delivery at the 
Akron, Ohio, plant, at $1.38 there. Ship- 
ment is to be March-April from Argen- 
tina, and may get to Akron some time in 
June. 


Purchases of around 1,000,000 bus Ar- 
gentine corn were made at New York this 
week, part by the Corn Products Co., at 
$1.30@1.30¥,, delivered at New York. 
Shipment is to be March-April from Ar- 
gentina. The corn was bought at 65c f.o.b. 
steamer at Argentine ports for March- 
April loading. 

A good percentage of the receipts of 
corn here for several weeks have been 
from Minneapolis, a liberal portion of 
the arrivals having been sold to come here, 
mostly to the Corn Products Co. No. 3 
corn has been on a delivery basis, but 
scarcity of offerings has restricted pur- 
chases with which to fill March sales. 

The probabilities are that there will be 
considerable buckwheat flour carried over 
from this crop for use early next season. 
This product has been slow of sale, owing 
to the condition of the weather and the 
light consumption. Values have gradual- 
ly been reduced, and some of the flour in 
stock here has been purchased as low as 
$4 per 100 Ibs in grain sacks. 


John J. Stream, of the Coarse Grain 
Division of the Food Administration, is 
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kept very busy watching the markets. He 
believes that there will be a large demand 
for all grains, but is averse to excessive 
speculation, such as buying or selling 250,- 
000 to 500,000 bus or more corn and oats 
for delivery by professional speculators 
who take advantage of the market condi- 
tion to unduly enhance or depress, values. 
He left Chicago, today, for a conference 
with Julius H. Barnes at New York, and 
will return on Wednesday. 


Grain traders have fertile imaginations, 
and are able to invent more rumors in a 
few minutes, for which there is not the 
least foundation than the trade can digest 
in a couple of days. Some have it that 
serious things are to befall the grain and 
provision trade, and every time the mar- 
ket gets strong and advances, and some 
are caught short, they complain to the 
Food Administration that profiteering is 
under way, and that the market values 
are being unduly influenced. The lives of 
the Food Administration officials are made 
unhappy by this class of men, who should 
be out on the farm rather than around 
the grain exchanges. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, W1s., March 15.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
12,000 this week, representing 67 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 11,500, or 65 
per cent, last week; a year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
500, or 3 per cent. The rye flour produc- 
tion this week was 2,500 bbls, compared 
with nothing last week and 5,000 last year. 

Millers advanced flour prices 25@30c, 
following the upturn in the cash market. 
While there was an improved inquiry from 
all sections, there was no business of vol- 
ume. With the liberal premium for 
wheat paid by millers over the govern- 
ment basic price, flour sales show very 
little profit. 

Mills ground fairly well, and sufficient 
shipping directions were recived to pre- 
vent any accumulation. Local mills have 
cleaned up on government contracts and 
are shipping to the domestic trade. All 
are looking for a good business as soon as 
the 100 per cent flour is out of the way. 

Spring patents were quoted at $11.30@ 
12.25, in cotton. Fancy clears were in 
good demand, and millers were able to 
dispose of all manufactured, but other 
grades were dull and neglected. Quota- 
tions were $9.50@10, in cotton. 

Demand for rye flour showed some im- 
provement, and mills operated part time. 
Inquiry was good, with a moderate de- 
mand from the East and Southwest, while 
state and local business was fair. Stocks 
here are light. Quotations were $8.30@ 
8.40 for white, $7.75@7.85 for straight, 
and $6.25@6.35 for dark, in cotton. 

There was very little demand for corn 
flour, and mills did not operate, having 
stocks on hand sufficient to meet require- 
ments. Prices were steadier at $3.80, in 
cotton, per 100 lbs. Millers quoted corn 
meal at $3.25, in cotton. There was a 
moderate demand for Kansas patents 
from bakers and jobbers. Prices were 
quoted at $11.25@11.75, in cotton. 

MILLFEED 

There was a brisk demand for millfeed. 
Mills are well sold up for this month, and 
some have considerable sold for April 
shipment. Shippers bought freely, and 
have moderate stocks on-hand. Inquiry 
was good from all sections. -Late in the 
week there was some falling off in demand, 
as buyers would not follow the advance. 
Indications are that there will be a brisk 
demand for all April. Middlings com- 
mand a premium of 75c@$1 ton over bran. 

Hominy feed advanced sharply; local 
mills are not turning out any, and have 
been buyers themselves. Eastern demand 
improved, showing that stocks there are 
rapidly being absorbed. Shippers were 
unable to supply the demand for imme- 
diate shipment. The state trade was good 
both in straight and mixed cars with flour. 
The best grades of wheat screenings were 
in good request, but low-grades were dull. 


NOTES 


C. H. Hitch, of Cleveland, was here 
this week, calling on the feed trade. 

Frank B. Rice, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, was here this week. 

The Blanchardville feed mill burned, to- 
ether with the warehouse, March 8. Loss, 
$3,500. 


Otto Sickert, of Deutsch & Sickert, 
feed shippers, Milwaukee, is in Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

The annual caucus of the Chamber of 
Commerce was held today. The election 
will be held Monday, April 7. 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, will make additions and improve- 
ments costing about $30,000. 

Thomas E. Clifford, John N. Weiland, 
Jesse H. Ridge and E. O. Wright have 
been elected to membership in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Harry M. Stratton was nominated with- 
out opposition for president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the annual caucus on 
Saturday. Mr. Stratton is vice-president 
of the Donahue-Stratton Co. and treasurer 
of the Stratton-Ladish Milling Co. 

Willy & Co., Appleton, Wis., have com- 
pleted a government order for flour, and 
are now operating their mill practically 
at capacity on custom business which 
comes from all parts of the county, and 
as far south as Neenah, at which point the 
only mill, that of the Krueger & Lach- 
mann Milling Co., recently retired from 
business. 


George A. Schroeder, traffic manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce, will repre- 
sent this market at the oral argument be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington on March 19, in the 
reconsignment case where carriers are at- 
tempting to enforce an additional charge 
of $2 per car on all grain held for inspec- 
tion at terminal markets. 

Newspaper dispatches from Washing- 
ton that the Food Administration is pre- 
paring the way for the return of the 
“nickel loaf” have brought forth pro- 
tests from Milwaukee millers and bakers, 
who decry the apparently ill-advised ex- 
pressions which are leading the public to 
believe that a sweeping reduction in the 
cost of breadstuffs is at hand. 


Word has been received from Edward 
Chambers, director of traffic, United 
States Railroad Administgation, that the 
Shipping Board will supply a sufficient 
number of boats to supplement the two 
Lehigh Valley boats, in order to give rea- 
sonably satisfactory service for package 
freight between Lake Michigan ports and 
Buffalo during the coming season of nav- 
igation, and that differential rates via this 
route will be published at an early date. 

H. N. Wurson. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mrinn., March 17.—Locally 
the flour situation shows no change, the 
trade continuing to meet its requirements 
as they develop. Demand from the East 
was improved, reduced stocks apparently 
compelling buyers to come in or the ad- 
vancing prices frightening them to cover. 
Mills advanced asked quotations about 
25¢ bbl last week. 

Durum flour was in active demand, and 
the mill closed a satisfactory business. 
The demand came principally from the 
eastern trade, which seemed anxious to 
take on supplies at the prevailing price 
basis rather than to wait and possibly 
meet higher values. Sales were mostly of 
straight car lots. 

The stiff bulge in rye made it neces- 
sary to advance rye flour prices 10@30c 
bbl last week, and a further 15@35c to- 
day. There was a fair trade early, but 
the stiff advance checked it. The upturn 
is certain to limit sales. 

One mill ran full time and the other 
only part time last week. The output of 
Duluth-Superior mills was 8,520 bbls, or 
23 per cent of capacity, against 13,195, or 
35 per cent, the week previous, and 14,430, 
or 40 per cent, a year ago. 

The millfeed market is a trifle firmer 
than a week ago. Demand is mainly of 
a jobbing character, with the mills well 
sold up and only light supplies to work 
on. Prices are holding firm, as follows: 
bran, $38 ton; standard middlings, $39; 
red dog, $49,—f.0.b. mills, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 
B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., will take a three 
months’ trip to the British Isles. 
Scattered shipments of barley and flax- 
seed were made last week, but none of 
oats or rye. The shipping demand is 
very slack. 
Ice conditions would permit an early 
opening of navigation, but none of the 
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shipping or vessel interests seem anxious 
to bring this about. 

Oats ruled quiet last week, though the 
tendency was firmer. Barley was 3@4c 
higher on the week. The market for both 
was nominal, due to lack of supplies. 

A little bonded wheat arrived last week, 
and was taken in store by one of the 
elevators. This was the first received in 
amonth. No active movement is expected 
this spring. 

A. G. Thomson, president A. D. Thom- 
son & Co., has returned from Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he was engaged in ex- 
ecutive work in the aviation department 
for eight months. 

Reports coming to Duluth grain men 
are that farmers of the Northwest will 
plant a very large acreage in spring 
wheat this spring; also that considerable 
new land will be broken up and seeded to 
flax. 

The cash grain market continues a dead 
affair. Few samples are shown for sale, 
and the restricted receipts apply on to 
arrive sales. With the permit system mod- 
ified, an improvement in the country 
movement is expected soon. 

As a result of the movement of grain 
out of Duluth the railroad grain control 
committee has raised the embargo on re- 
ceipts, and has given notice that railroads 
may bring in 140 cars daily until further 
notice. Kach railroad has been assigned 
an allotment. 

H. W. Zinsmaster, of Duluth, is to ad- 
dress the gathering of bakers at the four 
days’ course at the Dunwoody Institute, 
under the direction of the Minnesota 
Bakers’ Service Board, this week, his 
topic being “Value of Technically Trained 
Men in Baking Plants.” 

Up to Saturday, bids for spot No. 1 
northern wheat were made at $2.37, and 
difficulty was experienced in getting any- 
thing at that figure. Today bids for on- 
track wheat were lifted to $2.40, or 1714¢ 
over the government price. Local mills 
are calling on the Grain Corporation for 
supplies, 

Since the announcement of the Grain 
Corporation that sales of wheat would be 
made, about 6,000,000 bus of Duluth-Su- 
perior stocks have been sold. About 3,- 
000,000 bus of this is to go to Minneap- 
olis, and is almost entirely dark north- 
ern. Shipments will begin at once. Some 
is to go to Buffalo, and most of that will 
await the opening of navigation. 

Rye was very strong the past week, 
the May future showing sharp gains, and 
again today it was forcing upward. Bid- 
ding was sharp, with supplies limited. 
The bulk of the holdings are government 
owned. A net advance of 814¢ was made 
last week, and today there was a further 
bulge of 6%,c. The high point was 
$1.67; the close, 4c lower, Spot was un- 
changed at 4c under May. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Rail Rate Increase Resisted 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 15.—Con- 
testing the right of the Railroad Admin- 
istration to increase freight rates merely 
because of the need for revenues, William 
C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, yes- 
terday filed a brief with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on behalf of. the 
Solvay (N. Y.) Process Co., in a rate 
case against the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. and William G. 
McAdoo, former director general of rail- 
roads. 

Secretary Redfield maintained that the 
Secretary of Commerce has the legal 
right to appear in any case “which may 
directly or indirectly affect the foreign 
and domestic commerce and the transpor- 
tation facilities of the United States.” 
Mr. Redfield contends that by increasing 
from l5c to 30c a ton the rate charged 
the Solvay Co. for shipments of limestone 
from the interchange point at James- 
ville, N. Y., to Solvay, N. Y., the Railroad 
Administration committed “an oppressive 
act, injurious not only to the parties di- 
rectly concerned but to the commerce of 
the country through its normal reactions.” 

His brief urges that the increase, which 
was part of the general freight rate in- 
crease put into effect by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration last June, “cannot be justi- 
fied by the need of revenues for the en- 
tire federal railroad system,” and de- 
mands that the old rate be restored. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovus. 
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For the first time since last summer a 
feeling of general optimism prevailed in 
the local flour market this week. Almost 
everybody had more or less business, and 
while orders were not as large as during 
normal times, they were so much better 
than they have been of late that the trade 
felt much encouraged. 

Mills have advanced their prices stead- 
ily, and, while buyers were inclined to be 
a little slow about following the upward 
trend of values, they were more disposed 
to make purchases, and paid at least 50c 
bbl more than they were willing to pay a 
week or 10 days ago. 

Jobbers found a much better demand 
from the smaller distributors, and flour 
was moving through the channels of con- 
sumption in a much more satisfactory and 
encouraging manner. This all goes to show 
that the big accumulation which occurred 
here throughout the fall and winter has 
been finally worked off, and that buyers 
are now being forced to make provision 
for requirements. 

It is believed that the demand will keep 
up at least until the end of May, but after 
that date it is expected that the trade will 
begin to assume a more conservative pol- 
icy. No one knows how the new season 
will develop, and it is only natural that 
consumers will not want to go into it with 
large stocks on hand. 

Recent statements by Mr. Hoover in 
regard to the situation abroad, as well as 
by Julius Barnes, in connection with the 
probable demand for the balance of the 
1918 crop, had a good deal to do with re- 
viving confidence, although it is evident 
that buyers would not have taken hold if 
stocks had not worked down to small pro- 
portions. 

Purchases by the government on export 
offers during the week aggregated about 
500,000 bbls. The prices paid ranged $10 
@10.40 for soft wheat flours and $10.10 
@10.40 for hard, jute, basis Baltimore. 
The trade here was still disposed to be- 
lieve that these prices were below a parity 
with the values being asked by the mills 
for domestic purposes, although when the 
quality is taken into consideration, the 
figures were not very far out of line. 

Prices here ranged: spring patents, $11 
@11.25; first clears, $9.25@9.75; winter 
straights, $10.25@10.60; Kanses straights, 
$11@11.25,—all in jute. 

STRIKE RESTRICTS EXPORTS 

Labor conditions in the harbor were 
somewhat improved by the settlement with 
the railroads, but matters in the long- 
shoremen’s strike on the eleventh day of 
it, seem very far from being settled. 
Shipping conditions by reason of this are 
badly hampered, which has resulted in a 
further restriction of export business in 
grain and cereal goods. It was evident 
that a number of neutral countries are in 
the market for products of one kind or 
another, and shippers here were trying to 
make arrangements for tonnage, but with- 
out much success. 


DECREASE IN CORN PRODUCTS NET INCOME 

The report of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. for 1918 shows net earnings of 
$8,652,400, equivalent, after preferred div- 
idends, to $13.18 a share on common stock, 
compared with $11,348,400 in the preced- 
ing year, or $18.60 a share. Gross income 
is reported as $25,328,953, against $17,- 
389,061 in 1917. The decrease in net is 
due to higher war taxes, the amount set 
aside for this purpose being $13,000,000 
in 1918 and $3,500,000 in 1917. 

The amount added to surplus in 1918 
was $6,564,515, compared with $9,260,577 
in 1917, bringing the total surplus to $24,- 


905,863. Total assets of $129,582,830 are 
exhibited by the balance sheet. 


CLAIM POOR WHEAT WAS SENT BELGIANS 

Inquiry into the recent charges that bad 
wheat had been sent to the Belgians will 
not be made, according to.a statement by 
Chairman Gore, of the Senate Agriculture 
committee. 

A resolution by Senator Calder, of New 
York, providing for such an investigation, 
was adopted by the Senate, but as the 
committee was not specifically authorized 
to sit after Congress adjourned, and no 
provision was made for meeting the ex- 
penses of the investigation, the auditor 
for the Senate has ruled that the com- 
mittee had no authority to make the in- 
quiry. 

Certain Brooklyn and New York pa- 
pers have been greatly exercised over a 
fear that this investigation might not be 
made, and now that these fears are real- 
ized the prospect of their editorial com- 
ment is really awful to contemplate. 


CANAL AND RAIL LINES TO CO-OPERATE 

Lewis Nixon,-state superintendent of 
public works, announced last Thursday 
that a working arrangement had been 
made between the United States Railroad 
Administration and carriers of satisfac- 
tory financial responsibility on the State 
Barge Canal, whereby traffic will be inter- 
changed between the canal and rail lines 
through all practicable and workable 
routes. ™ 

This will enable shipping interests. to use 
the waterway in the movement of traffic 
to and from practically all sections of the 
country, and the Railroad Administration 
has agreed to furnish dependable and ade- 
quate service. 

NOTES 

New York state produced 30,852,000 bus 
corn in 1918, an increase of 10,000,000 bus 
over 1917 crop. 

H. F. Freeman, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., has been called to Wilson, N. 
C., by the death of his mother. 

A farmers’ co-operative mill has been 
considered in Wytheville, Va., but details 
of the plan have not been concluded. 

Work on the new skyscraper for the 
Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., is expected 
to begin this spring. The freight depart- 
ment of this concern was recently moved 
to the South Ferry Building on White- 
hall Street. 

Frank E. Lonas, a Manhattan capitalist, 
stated last week before the Sinking Fund 
Commission that he and his associates are 
ready to build and finance 14 1,000-ft 
piers on Jamaica Bay, and also improve 
about 960 acres of land in that section. 

The New York State Assembly com- 
mittee on general laws took up for con- 
sideration this week the bill requiring 
freight brokers obtaining space for ship- 
ment of freight on ships to be licensed 
by the state comptroller. It was decided 
to lay the measure over for further exam- 
ination. 

Out-of-town millers visiting New York 
last week were Edgar H. Evans, presi- 
dent and treasurer Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis; L. E. Moses, president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Lee M. 
Powell, sales-manager Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; O. M. Stickell, of 
D. A. Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md; 
W. G. Gooding, president Big Diamond 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; and Mr. Woods, 
of the Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. 





Lancaster Co, (Pa.} Millers Meet 

A meeting of the Lancaster County 
(Pa.) Millers’ Association was held at the 
Styer House, New Holland, March 3, with 
about 20 members present. 

The meeting was presided over by 
President E. F. Hertzler. He introduced 
Professor B. W. Dedrick, of State Col- 


lege, Pa., who addressed the millers on 
“Progress in Milling.” After the discus- 
sion of a number of questions, the Willow 
Glen Social Club entertained the millers. 

The officers of the association are: presi- 
dent, E. F. Hertzler, Narvon, Pa; vice- 
president, John Hess, Kinzer, Pa; secre- 
tary, N. W. Hurst, R.F.D. 3, Ephrata, 
Pa. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpni1a, Pa., March 15.—The 
flour market is firm, and the mills in 
many cases have advanced prices, due to 
the strength of cash wheat. Demand, 
however, is moderate, and jobbers and 
bakers are generally able to satisfy their 
needs from spot stocks, which are avail- 
able below manufacturers’ prices. 

Rye flour is firm, as a result of the 
strength of rye, but there is not much 
demand. Corn goods are very dull, and 
spot stocks rule in buyers’ favor. Fresh 
offerings from the mills, however, are 
quoted with more firmness. 


LEASES BIG PIER 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., on Tues- 
day closed a contract for the leasing of 
Pier 38, South Wharves, from the city, 
for the use of its increasing tonnage, and 
because of the necessity for getting ac- 
commodations for larger transatlantic 
craft. The municipal pier at Dock 
Street had been given up, its accommo- 
dations being inadequate for the increas- 
ing dimensions of foreign craft. 

Pier 38, designed for the use of the 
largest steamers, is less than one mile 
distant from Market Street, is surround- 
ed by warehouses and has direct connec- 
tion with the Belt Line and other rail- 
roads. The pier is 550 feet long and 180 
feet wide, and is surmounted by a two- 
story shed. It is of steel and concrete 
throughout. 

NOTES 


J. B. DeHaven, treasurer American 
Milling Co., Peoria, Ill, was on ’change 
on Tuesday. 

D. W. Meredith, Philadelphia manager 
of the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., will be married, Monday, to Miss 
Gertrude Kelly, of this city. 

The Bay State Milling Co., Boston, has 
begun an action against Paone Bros., of 
this city, to recover $225.60, alleged to 
be due for violation of contract. 

Edmund E. Delp, of E. E. Delp & Co., 
Bourbon, Ind., who operate a grain ele- 
vator in that city, was in Philadelphia 
this week, visiting the local office of the 
concern. 

Captain Clarence Woolman, of the for- 
age department U.S.A., and a member of 
the firm of S. C. Woolman & Co., grain 
and feed jobbers, with offices in this city, 
was on ’change this week. 

Among the visitors to the Commercial 
Exchange this week were Ralph Denio, of 
the Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo; 
A. K. Taylor, of the Taylor & Bournique 
Co., grain merchants, Milwaukee; W. G. 
Gooding, of the Commander Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; L. M. Powell and J. 
E. Sullivan, of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., flour millers, Milwaukee. 


A receiver has been asked for the 
Workers’ Consumers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, which was formed by a number 
of Italians when the price of bread was 
raised during the war, for the purpose 
of making bread and selling it to mem- 
bers. The association sold about $8,000 
of stock. There were dissensions in the 
management, and some of the defendants 
in the suit started another bakery. 

Vice-President H. D. Irwin, of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
says he expects the price of wheat to stay 
where it is, and does not interpret the 
Food Administrator’s statement to mean 
that there is any probability of grain 
going to $3.50. It will be perfectly pos- 
sible, he thinks, for the government to 
handle the situation so as not to suffer 
the $1,000,000,000 loss spoken of so often, 
or any loss, and to keep the price where 
it now is. 

The question was raised in shipping 
circles this week whether it would not be 
wise for the city to provide free access 
to piers in order to encourage shipping. 
It was charged that the present rentals 
for piers here are excessive. Director 
Webster, of the dock department, said the 
charge here is 40c a square foot and 20c 
for the upper deck, while the charge at 
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New York is $1.50@2. The income is less 
than 4 per cent on the cost of Philadel- 
phia piers. 

Increase in the membership of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was opposed by 
the directors of the Bourse at their 
monthly meeting on Wednesday. They 
declared the paternalistic methods pur- 
sued by the government are Prussian- 
izing conditions in the business world and 
that more memberships were sought so 
the Trade Commission could enlarge its 
powers. ° Resolutions advocating private 
ownership and operation of vessels under 
the American flag were adopted. They 
will be presented to the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which will meet in St. 
Louis next month. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., March 15.—City 
mills ground 11,100 bbls flour this week, 
or 60 per cent of capacity, compared with 
11,600 bbls, or 62 per cent, last week. 
Of this aggregate, 9,800 bbls were spring, 
700 winter and 600 rye. 

For the first time in weeks the flour 
trade has been active here. There has 
been good inquiry, and a good deal of 
flour has been moved, There were many 
sales of clears, and some mills report that 
their stock is cleaned up and they are 
dependent on daily output to fill orders. 

A local mill sold five or six cars of 
spring patents to the government this 
week. The government’s action in ad- 
vancing wheat prices to $2.45 bu, Buffalo, 
has aroused the buying trade to possible 
future conditions, and business has been 
greatly stimulated. 

In response to this better tone, the 
price of flour has been advanced by some 
mills 50c bbl on patents, and one is quot- 
ing 75c higher than last week. Jobbers, 
wholesale grocers, retailers and bakers, 
who had taken but little interest so long 
as prices remained stationary, now are 
stocking up before prices work higher. 

However, millers here do not believe 
the present activity is much more than 
a spurt. There is still the uncertainty of 
what will happen to flour prices with the 
opening of the next crop year, and mill- 
ers and distributors are going to play a 
safe game. The prediction is that late 
May or early June will see an exceedingly 
conservative flour market. 

Some of the mills have had difficulty in 
getting wheat. There is a little winter 
wheat in this territory, but farmers are 
inclined to hang onto it. Ruling prices 
for hard wheat flours: short patents, 
$11.60@12 bbl; bakers patents, $11.40; 
first clears, $9.85@10.25,—all in cotton 
¥,’s, Boston; low-grade, $7.25, jute, Bos- 
ton. 

Soft wheat flour prices have advanced 
about 60c bbl. At this juncture, one of 
the biggest department stores of this city 
has put on a flour sale at prices consid- 
erably under what it could be purchased 
for today. Winter straights are quoted 
at $10.95@11 bbl, cotton ¥4’s, Boston. 

Entire wheat. and graham flours are in 
light demand, with prices nominal. Rye 
flour strong, and a shade higher. More 
rye flour of the best grades could be sold 
than can be milled for some time. Mills 
are booking considerable future business. 
Best white brands are quoted at $8.75 
bbl, cotton 14’s, Boston. 

Feed is stronger. Mills that have been 
accumulating a supply have suddenly sold 
out. Dairymen are buying quite liberal- 
ly. Prices have advanced $1@2. Bran 
is quoted at $44@46 ton, and middlings 
at $47@50.50, sacked, car lots, Boston. 
Rye feed is in better demand, selling at 
$42@44 ton, sacked. Along with other 
feeds, corn meal has advanced $2@5, now 
selling at $65@67 ton, sacked. 


NOTES 

W. H. Duffett, president of J. A. Hinds 
& Co., one of the big milling concerns of 
the city, has returned after several weeks 
spent in the South. 

Stewart Crawford, proprietor of the 
National Food Mfg. Laboratory, of 
Rochester, is charged with conspiracy to 
violate the federal food laws. 

There is opposition to the proposed law 
prohibiting tractors or threshers with 
sharp cleats or flanges from traversing 
state highways, as it would virtually rule 
threshing machines off the roads, working 
hardship to grain producers and thresher- 
men. 

Speaking before the City club here, 
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Professor George F. Warren, of Cornell 
University; declared that “in the last 100 
years there have been enormous increases 
in world population, due in large part to 
the ease with which food has been obtain- 
able. We reached the maximum of food 
production per hour of effort 20 years 
ago. It is estimated that it requires from 
three to four hours of human toil to pro- 
duce a bushel of wheat. With the land 
gradually getting poorer, cost of produc- 
tion will mount, except as it is cut down 
by improved machinery.” 
T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., March 15.—The activ- 
ity in the flour market is no surprise to 
the millers here, and the advance in prices 
was a necessity, with the government get- 
ting higher prices for wheat following the 
announcement of a new basis made early 
this week. The majority of flour buyers 
who have kept in the background showed 
up prominently this week, and the mills 
here believe they can fill up the holes, pro- 
viding time is given. 

Of course there are still a few buyers 
who are unbelievers in the stability of 
wheat prices. They also will be gathered 
in later. Representatives of outside mills, 
both spring and winter, report a great 
improvement in trade and a generally bet- 
ter feeling regarding the future. Stocks 
of flour, they say, were allowed to run 
down very low, and it will take some weeks 
to get their customers fully supplied. 
Prices as a rule are 15c higher for the best 
grade, and will gradually work upwards 
in a few days. 

Requisitions for wheat were taken free- 
ly by the mills here, but all are not yet 
supplied, it is said, for the after-opening 
shipment. Several Buffalo mills report 
that they have sold more flour than they 
can make next week, and there is no 
doubt the production will show a further 
increase, 

There were rumors that at least one 
local mill got a small taste of the govern- 
ment’s liberality in accepting a bid for 
flour, but the amount or price could not 
be ascertained. Possibly the miller was 
ashamed of his bargain. From all indica- 
tions, the government will get no cheap 
flour in this section from now on. 

There is quite a demand for first clears, 
and a fair amount of business was done 
at last week’s quotations, holders being 
anxious to get the accumulation here and 
at other points started. Second clears are 
possibly not as dull as they have been, and 
may come in for some recognition later in 
the month. At present there is no fixed 
price. 

Rye flour is stronger, and there is quite 
a good inquiry reported from outside 
points. 

Winter wheat flour representatives re- 
port a stronger interest, and prospects of 
an improved trade. Short patent is quot- 
ed at $11.55; standard, $11.25; pastry, 
$10.50, track, Buffalo. There were sales 
a few days ago of Kansas short patent at 
$11.40, Buffalo rate, cotton 1/,’s, but prices 
have advanced since. 

Millfeeds show an advance of $3.50 over 
last week for bran and middlings, and 
the mills have nothing worth mentioning 
to sell. Jobbers were looking for supplies 
at that advance today. The mills do not 
care to sell ahead to any extent, believ- 
ing that prices will be higher later on. 
It looks as if the intention was to grad- 
ually boost quotations as they sell the 
bran. There was a strong demand for 
flour middlings, and a fairly good busi- 
ness in red dog. 

At the present rate of production there 
is little prospect of an oversupply of 
feeds, as the transit stuff is reported prac- 
tically cleaned up. 

Winter wheat feeds are offered at 
$43.50 for bran and $45.50 for middlings 
and mixed feed, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher, with 
the advance in the cereal, and the mills 
are short of corn. Barley feeds easier, 
although there is said to be a better de- 
mand. Dealers are trying to get the feed- 
ers interested in this article. Hominy 
feed scarce and higher, being mostly in 
the hands of dealers. Gluten feed quiet; 
fair offerings. 

Cottonseed meal is offered at $61.50 for 
shipment, and spot can be bought for less. 
Oil meal is all in the hands of resellers, 
and they are getting $62.50, with no dis- 
pesition to sell. their light stocks. The 
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mills here will not be in the market to 
any extent for some weeks. 

Rolled oats quiet and only steady. Re- 
ground oat hulls are held at $25.50@26.50, 
but — will not pay those prices ex- 
cept when forced to, and the demand is 
extremely light. 

Buckwheat flour is dull at $5 per 100 
Ibs in small sacks. Buckwheat is general- 
ly held at $2.25 per 100 lbs, bulk, track, 
Buffalo, with practically no demand. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of mills here for the week 
was 95,130 bbls, representing 57 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 88,220, or 53 
per cent, last week, 114,200, or 68 per 
cent, a year ago, 110,200, or 66 per cent, 
in 1917, 102,750, or 60 per cent, in 1916, 
and 81,500, or 59 per cent, in 1915. 


NOTES 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the New 
York State Millers’ Association will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, this city, March 
18. 

Elmer A. Preston, representing the At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, in this 
city, is pleased over the arrival of a baby 
girl. 

A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & Co., 
returned this week from his winter vaca- 
tion, bringing with him a silver cup won 
in the golfing event at the Augusta (Ga.) 
Country Club, March 3. His son, Edgar 
B. Black, also won a cup earlier in the 
month. 

Shipments of wheat by the Food Ad- 
ministration from this port averaged 500,- 
000 bus daily this week, and there are per- 
mits on hand to ship 2,000,000 bus early 
next week. In spite of the fact that there 
are about 9,000,000 bus remaining, officials 
of the Food Administration here are con- 
fident that every bushel will be out of 
vessels by April 1. 

E. BANGAsseER. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 15.—The one en- 
couraging feature of the local flour situa- 
tion this week was the small amount of 
flour coming forward for domestic con- 
sumption. The arrivals during the week 
were only 17,000 bbls, and of this amount 
1,350 were destined for export. This 
would indicate that old contracts are about 
cleaned up, and that the flour now arriv- 
ing is practically all pre-war grades, 

Local flour men report a better feel- 
ing in the market, due in part to the 
statement recently cabled to this country 
that wheat might reach $3.50 bu in a free 
market. There is nothing in this to in- 
dicate cheap flour for some time, and 
flour men feel assured that there will be 
no serious break in prices for the remain- 
der of the current crop year. 

Stocks of 100 per cent flour are being 
gradually reduced, although there is still 
a considerable oversupply here. The de- 
mand from the family trade for these 
flours is practically nothing, as all want 
the new-milled grades. Bakers are tak- 
ing some of the 100 per cent flours, and 
this is about the only outlet for this 
grade. 

Some of the surplus 100 per cent flour 
in store has been taken by the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, mainly on 
tenders made some time ago. Some 10,000 
bbls were sold by one concern in Boston 
at a price fixed by the corporation, but its 
local representative has been unable to 
get hold of the flour. It is here, but some 
of it has not been paid for and the mills 
refuse to release it. 

Some of these would-be sellers have 
found that eventually the whole of these 
stocks will be taken by the home bakery 
trade, without resacking in jute, which is 
one of the requirements of a sale to the 
government, and these considerations have 
led to the withdrawal of many tenders. 

The whole situation may be summed up 
as one of extreme caution in the local 
flour market. All are buying as sparing- 
ly as possible, so as not to be caught with 
surplus stocks on hand in the event that 
the market declines after July 1. 

Corn products are held steady, as a 
rule, although demand is slow. The sus- 
taining feature is the upward trend of the 
grain market. Demand for oatmeal is 
fairly good, but the market is a shade 
easier. 


WILL EXPORT HEAVILY FROM BOSTON 


The government has decided to use the 
port of Boston as one of the principal 


loading points for vessels in the pro- 
gramme for feeding Europe. A number 
of freight steamships have been ordered 
to Boston, and are now on their way here 
to take on cargoes of flour, grain and 
provisions of all kinds. 

One of these, the Crown of Toledo, will 
load a full cargo of grain, while a second, 
the Braddock, will take a mixed cargo of 
foodstuffs. Three others, as yet unnamed, 
will carry full cargoes of flour. The reg- 
ular liners also will load full cargoes of 
flour and provisions. The Parisian, which 
sailed March 15 for Hull, Eng., carried 
286,000 bus wheat, 1,600 tons flour and 
a large quantity of provisions. 

oe . 

The Eugene Grant Co., Inc., Boston, 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 cap- 
ital, to deal in groceries, flour, etc., and 
the Economy Stores, Pittsfield, Mass., gro- 
ceries and provisions, with $4,000 capital. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., March 15.—Flour was 
advanced 40@65c bbl by hard wheat 
mills, and 10@35c by soft winter. Buy- 
ers are inclined to purchase only as ne- 
cessity requires.. Remembering their ex- 
periences with rye flour and substitutes, 
they are afraid of overnight changes, and 
are determined to take no chances. 

The trade shows little interest in busi- 
ness. The withdrawal of the government 
from the situation is the need of the hour 
and the imperative demand. 

Sales were limited, and confined prin- 
cipally, if not wholly, to offerings which 
were slow in advancing. Some mills have 
a way of selling first and advancing after- 
ward, and these, as usual, “captured the 
prize. 

Springs were strong but quiet, short 
patents closing nominally at $11.50@ 
11.65; standard brands, $11.25@11.40; 
long patents or straights, $11@11.15; 
first clears, $9.50@10,—in 98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes; 45¢c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. One mill was asking $12.40 
for short patent, while another was offer- 
ing the same thing at $11.55, cotton or 
jute. The only trading heard of was a 
little 95 per cent stock sold early in the 
week at $11, cotton. 

Hard winters were buoyant but slow, 
with patents at the close nominally rang- 
ing $11.50@11.65; straights, $11.25@ 
11.40; first clears, $9.50@10,—in 98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, 
or 30¢c less in bulk. A good sale of short 
patent was made early at $10.90, jute, but 
there has been no disposition to trade at 
the final figures. 

Soft winters were higher, but business 
largely confined to government buying, 
patents closing nominally at $10.90@ 
11.15; near-by straights, $10@10.25,—in 
98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in 
wood, or 30c less in bulk. A few scat- 
tering cars of near-by straight were sold 
below $10 in second-hand cottons dur- 
ing the week, but an occasional sale was 
also made at $10, bulk, or over. Patent 
was held out of sight by the West. 

City mills, although running half-time 
and finding domestic trade slack, made 
another sale to the government this week 
and advanced flour 40c bbl on blends and 
springs and 10@20c on winters; they also 
marked up feed, bran and middlings $1 
ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 44,874 
bbls; destined for export, 34,458. 


RAPID LOADING OF GRAIN ON SHIPS 
John A. Peterson, superintendent Bal- 
timore & Ohio and Western Maryland 
elevators at this port, furnishes the fol- 
lowing world-records for grain-loading, 
made at the new elevator here of the 
Western Maryland Railway: “We loaded 
the steamer Pinemore May 27, 1918, with 
380,420 bus oats in 10 hours. This is 
record for one individual ship, but it is 
a common occurrence for us to handle 
400,000 to 425,000 bus grain in 10 hours 
when loading two or three ships at once. 
On Oct. 4, 1917, we dropped 25,000 bus 
rye in the hold of the steamer Sommer- 
stad in 15 minutes, and only recently we 
loaded 90,000 bus wheat in 88 minutes.” 


TANNER-GROSS MAY INVADE BALTIMORE 

W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc.; quality 
flour and cereal food products, New York, 
are said to be negotiating for a site on 
the new Key Highway, Baltimore, on 
which to build a $500,000 milling or blend- 
ing plant. The firm inquired of the local 
board of estimates this week if it would 
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be accorded the privilege of making the 
necessary track connections for the pro- 
posed enterprise, and was told to submit 
its plans in detail and that they would 
be considered. 

Key Highway is an ideal location for 
a manufacturing industry, being in close 
proximity to both water and rail trans- 
portation, and Baltimore extends a hearty 
welcome to all who would cast their lot 
with us. 

NOTES 

W. E. Harris, of W. E. Harris & Son, 

grain, is back from the Pacific Coast. 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 65; number now in port, 52. 

The New York strike is driving ships 
here; two have already arrived and sev- 
eral more are said to be off the Capes. 

It is said some of the flour, including 
spring, which mills tried to put over on 
the government has been resold as low as 
$5 bbl, in jute. 

John Damatl, a pressman in the factory 
of the Savarese Macaroni Co., this city, 
suffered a compound fracture of the leg 
by being caught in a machine. 

Exports from here this week included 
66,286 bbls flour and 837,555 bus grain— 
56,000 wheat, 1,425 corn, 271,239 oats, 
350,102 rye and 158,789 barley. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 7, 
1918, to March 15, 1919, 225,324 bus; year 
ago, 71,691. Range of prices this week, 
$1.40@1.50; last year, $1.85@2.25. 

Charles C. Macgill, president C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Patap- 
sco Mills, has returned from Palm Beach, 
Fla., looking the picture of health. 

A. F. Sidebotham, Baltimore manager 
of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship 
factors, now in Europe on business, is 
not expected home for a month or more. 

A representative of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour brokers and buyers, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, was here 
this week getting acquainted with the 
trade. 

The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. is 
seeking permission from the government 
to build a bulkhead, varying from 260 to 
375 feet beyond the harbor lines, in front 
of its property. 

The Chesapeake Grocery Co. with 
$200,000 capital stock, to deal in grocery 
products, etc., has been incorporated by 
Addison Walker, B. Oscar Rorwallius and 
Samuel H. Reed. 


Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to March 15, 1919, 1,220,108 bus; 
same period last year, 1,446,654. Range 
of prices this week, $2.28@2.32%; last 
year, $2.02@2.17. 

It is announced that Frey & Son, Inc., 
has bought the business of Drury, Lazen- 
by & Co. Inc., both wholesale grocers 
and flour, and that the absorption will 
probably lead to the starting of a new 
firm. 

Douglas H. Thomas, president Mer- 
chants-Mechanics-First National Bank, 
member of the Chamber of Commerce and 
one of the foremost citizens of Baltimore, 
died at his home in this city March 12, 
after a long illness, aged 72. 

Joseph M. Warfield has been appointed 
assistant to the second vice-president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, to succeed Herbert M. Sheridan, who 
resigned to resume his duties as traffic 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce. 

As requested by the Food Administra- 
tion and by consent of the board, the 
flour inspection department of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce will here- 
after inspect all government exports of 
flour via Norfolk and Newport News, Va. 

Visitors were W. P. Jarvis, with the 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; W. J. Kel- 
logg, with Armour Grain Co., Minneap- 
olis; C. Clausen, vice-president Oversea 
Co., Inc., grain, New York; A. W. Clark, 
secretary Cleveland (Ohio) Grain Co; 
Wilmer F. Shryock, of Shryock & Co., 
corn millers, Winchester, Va; Frank K. 
Miller, with Samuel Bell & Sons, flour, 
Philadelphia; Samuel Phillips, with Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co., grain, Chicago; George 
W. Morton, head miller of Mountain City 
Mills, Frederick, Md. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





At the beginning of the European war 
the United States was leading in exports 
of -flour to Brazil, but has since been sur- 
passed by Argentina. 
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ORGANIZED SELLING 

At a meeting of the Michigan State 
Millers’ Association this week, a Michi- 
gan miller hit the nail squarely on the 
head when he said the only way to meet 
centralized buying was by organized, cen- 
tralized selling. Unfortunately, the mill- 
ing business possesses no instrumentality, 
carrying the sanction of legality, where- 
with to meet the monopoly of centralized 
buying as practiced by the Grain Corpo- 
ration and sanctioned by the Food Ad- 
ministration and the United States gov- 
ernment. 

We have here the remarkable specta- 
cle of an agency of the United States 
government profiting at the expense of its 
own citizens for buyers who are not citi- 
zens, indirectly and virtually forcing its 
citizens, due to an untoward trade con- 
dition it refuses to recognize, to sell their 
manufactured product, if sales be made, 
in many cases at a loss. One form of 
profiteering, and a very iniquitous one, is 
forcing a seller to sell at a loss through 
the creation of a condition that compels it. 

Various expedients of doubtful and in- 
adequate practical value have been pro- 
posed to meet the situation. It is an open 
question whether some of them would be 
legal, but they are interesting as showing 
the dire extremity to which the industry 
has been driven. It was once proposed 
that a big selling agency should handle all 
flour for export. It has even been sug- 
gested that The Northwestern Miller issue 
weekly a price at which flour should be 
offered to the Grain Corporation, and 
that offerings should be limited to one 
day’s output of the mills making them. 
Such a combination of millers and our- 
selves is hardly within the province of 
publishers, and might get both the millers 
and them into trouble with the authori- 
ties. 

A somewhat similar proposal was that 
the secretaries of all the milling associa- 
tions should confer and issue once a week 
a price at which a stipulated percentage 
of the weekly output of the mills should 
be offered. The purpose of all such pro- 
posals is to control, in a measure, both 
the price and quantity of the flour offered 
for export, thus setting over against cen- 
tralized buying its logical and economic 
counterpart of organized selling. 

Economically and legally, if the one 
form of trading be sanctioned by law, its 
counterpart in selling should have equal 
sanction. Could such an arrangement be 
perfected, it would be very interesting to 
observe the attitude of the government 
and its agencies toward it. Turn about 
is only fair play, and many would watch 
the results of this test of fairness with the 
liveliest interest. Probably the milling 
business is too disorganized, too competi- 
tive and individualistic, to bring about 
any such an arrangement and perfect the 
test, even if it had the necessary courage 
to do so. 

Business in late years has been respon- 
sive to higher and moral considerations 
in its conduct. The old code, expressed in 
the English common law, “Let the buyer 
beware,” which authorized almost any 
practice in business dealings, has been 
falling into disrepute and becoming ob- 
solete. Strange as it may seem to some, 
the business world today is obedient to 
moral as well as legal concepts. The 
business man who does not realize this 
is an antiquated fossil and out of date. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 
The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at 


‘oledo, with a combined weekly 


capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing March 15 was 39,447, or 82 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 34,685, or 72 
per cent, last week, 12,500, or 26 per cent, 
a year ago, 23,800, or 50 per cent, two 
years ago, and 22,800, or 471% per cent, 
three years ago. 

There has been a change for the better 
in the market for flour and millfeed in the 
last week or 10 days, especially notice- 
able in the last few days. A number of 
factors have contributed to the improve- 
ment, the least of which has not been the 
advance in prices, following rapid ad- 
vances in the premiums paid for wheat. 

It is well known that the trade has 
been attempting to liquidate stocks, try- 
ing to get them reduced as much as pos- 
sible in anticipation of a lower-price 
period just before, or immediately fol- 
lowing, harvest. With an unexpected ad- 
vance in prices, instead of a decline, with 
the publication this week of the Hoover 
interview prophesying that wheat might 
sell as high as $3.50 on this crop if open 
market trading existed, that in view of 
world-conditions it was distinctly possible 
that wheat would not go below the guar- 
anteed price on the next crop, a changed 
sentiment has come into existence. 

If there had been no advance in prices, 
it is doubtful if there would have been 
the increased inquiry and buying, in spite 
of liquidation which has already taken 
place. As it was, such liquidation has 
served to promote and accentuate the 
buying. Then, too, it is suspected that 
some large operators had sold flour short, 
and in such instances the demand has been 
feverish and insistent, tending almost to 
give the impression of an impending flour 
famine. 

However, while some liquidation has 
taken place, in certain cities and sections 
stocks in the trade and in families are 
still heavy and will require further de- 
pletion before much“buying from those 
quarters can take place. Complete de- 
pletion of excessive stocks cannot take 
place overnight. The millfeed situation 
has likewise participated in the improve- 
ment, and sales are made more readily at 
advancing prices. 

It is generally conceded that Mr. Hoo- 
ver should be in an exceptional position 
to have accurate knowledge of world’s 
supplies and world’s needs. If his sizing 
up of the situation and his prognosis be 
correct, then the transition to the new- 
crop period is not fraught with the peril 
anticipated; the fear of lower prices which 
has obsessed the trade is unfounded and 
has been nothing more than a bugaboo. 

Nevertheless, the experience of the 
trade with the Food Administration has 
been such that it will take more than mere 
statements and assurances to get any- 
where with it. Although the trade may 
be willing to replenish stocks to a certain 
extent with a stronger situation develop- 
ing, as this week, it will still undoubtedly 
play the game safe. It has had some 
very sad experiences in the past, and is 
in no position to stand more of the same 
sort. Millers likewise will probably not 
‘unduly anticipate the future by selling 
too far ahead. 

What the flour trade needs to restore 
confidence and a sense of stability, car- 
rying with it, as a result, the certainty of 
adequate flour stocks on hand and in 
transit during any period of readjust- 
ment, is a definite, specific contract with 
the Grain Corporation, or other agency, 
for carrying out the provisions of the 
Lever bill, of indemnification against loss 
due to any change in the price of wheat. 
Such a contract of indemnification has 
already been formulated by millers for 
their own protection and for submission 
to this agency. 

A precisely similar contract is required 
by the flour trade—the distributors, job- 
bers, dealers and bakers. If these trades 
are wise they will insist upon such a con- 


tract, or be guided accordingly in their 
purchases. 

If the added strength and improvement 
imparted to the situation this week can 
last it will be of great benefit to the entire 
trade. The terms announced by the Grain 
Corporation this week for the further 
release of wheat, although “jolly” favor- 
able to itself, should tend to give strength 
to the underlying situation. 

Even soft wheat millers report an im- 
proved demand coming from many sec- 
tions. The improvement is more marked, 
however, with mills making also spring 
wheat flour. It is quite possible that the 
advance in prices and the Hoover inter- 
view, backed up by prophecies by the 
grocery trade of still further advances, 
may lead to accumulation by household- 
ers for future use. There are already 
some indications of such a development. 
This buying would greatly stimulate mill- 
ing activity, and might ease the transition 
to a new-crop period. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 85,560 
bbls, for the week ending March 15 made 
60,981, or 72 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 46,748, or 57 per cent, last 
week, by 11 mills of 82,760 bbls capacity. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


On March 8 this section had the heavi- 
est fall of snow of the season, which al- 
most immediately disappeared. At the 
end of the week there was a heavy, warm 
rain, so ample moisture has been fur- 
nished. In spite of the open winter, and 
wheat being without protection, nearly 
all reports are to the effect that it has 
not suffered any serious damage and the 
outlook for the crop seems unimpaired. 


NOTES 


B. Lomnitz, formerly with the Adams 
Bag Co., is now representing the Cleve- 
land-Akron Bag Co. in his old territory 
in Ohio. 


Apple & Holaday, brokers, Columbus, 
Ohio, will dissolve partnership April 1. 
Both will continue individually in the 
brokerage business. 


H. S. Shaeffer, formerly sales-manager 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, has 
accepted a similar position with the Cir- 
cleville (Ohio) Milling Co. 

E. H. Burk & Son, millers, New Lon- 
don, Ohio, have sold their business to the 
New London Farmers’ Exchange, and 
will give possession April 1. 

The many friends of W. J. McDonald, 
of the Krumm Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, will regret to hear of the death of 
his brother, Walter A. McDonald, man- 
ager Hotel Southern, Columbus, from in- 
fluenza, followed by pneumonia. He was 
widely known among Ohio millers. 


Some Michigan millers are showing in- 
terest in the new co-operative millers’ 
mutual brokerage company, the Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co., which has been formed 
by Ohio and Indiana mills, and are dis- 
posed either to join with this organization 
or start a similar one in their own state. 


It is reported that only one large requi- 
sition for wheat out of Toledo was made 
of the Grain Corporation, and that the 
others were for comparatively small 
amounts. Millers are at a loss to under- 
stand why the wheat should not carry 
billing, and what has become of it or what 
will be done with it. It has been inti- 
mated that the billing might likewise be 
for sale. The carrying charge of 1c for 
every 10 days seems to assure a handsome 
profit for the Grain Corporation. 


Some central states mills report diffi- 
culty in getting wheat out of Chicago. It 
is said that requisitions will far exceed 
supplies there. One Toledo miller re- 
ceived a price of $2.48, No. 1 northern, 
from Duluth; this compares with $2.44 
ex-store for soft wheat here. The Hoover 
interview has dried up any movement of 
wheat from the country. According to 
rumors in circulation here it is difficult 
for mills in the Northwest, including Min- 
neapolis, to find wheat for their sales of 
flour, and this situation is leading to their 
turning down orders. The wheat situa- 
tion appears to be tightening up consid- 
erably everywhere, even in the Northwest, 
where there are the biggest supplies back 
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in the country. The principal handicap to 
flour sales at the moment is inability to 
get wheat. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., March 15.—The 
ides of March found the mills in Indiana 
doing a fairly good-sized business, with 
last week’s tone of hopefulness slightly 
marred by the millers’ attitude that the 
government is looking with more favorit- 
ism upon the foreign than the domestic 
individual, though the majority of the 
millers are inclined to the belief that feed 
should continue on the upgrade for the 
next 30 or 40 days, and that the milling 
situation is slowly ridding itself of some 
of the erratic influences of the past few 
months. 

Flour ground by Indianapolis mills was 
slightly in excess of last week, though do- 
mestic buying was quiet. The millers are 
not to be dislodged from their opinion 
that the Grain Corporation should permit 
them to trade direct with foreign clients 
who have been on their books for a gen- 
eration or more. The feeling of the corn 
miller is especially strong along this line. 

The general flour market advanced 
about 20e bbl, with wheat marked up 10c 
bu or more. This is due, millers state, to 
the fact that the crop season is far ad- 
vanced and much of the cheaper com- 
modities are disappearing or have entire- 
ly dropped out of sight as market factors. 
Also, the government, having set a wheat 
price of 14c over the basic price, finds 
markets in general moving to meet this 
advance. 

The government in some instances this 
week paid 10c more for flour than it has 
been doing, and toward the close there was 
a nearness in bidding that was not ap- 
parent 10 days or two weeks ago. What 
this may hold out in way of permanent re- 
lief remains to be seen, but the miller is 
hopeful that there will be none of the 
erratic withdrawing from the market 
which has been characteristic of govern- 
mental bidding this winter. 

The advance in flour price this week was 
not uniform. Some Indianapolis mills ad- 
vanced wheat 15c bu Thursday, and their 
quotations on flour went up 60c, to $11 
bbl. Some millers, in answer to the state- 
ment in city papers that the advance in 
flour was out of proportion to that of 
wheat, said that the former price of flour 
was based on wheat bought by the mills 
from the country at lower than govern- 
ment basis. A boost of 40c by other mills 
was bulletined Saturday. 

Mills have been advised by the govern- 
ment that there is a shortage of No. 2 red 
wheat in the government holdings, and 
mills have been compelled to increase the 
price of wheat still in the country and 
not controlled by the government. Con- 
sidering the 14c jump in wheat as pre- 
scribed by the administration, millers ex- 
pect a corresponding advance in flour of 
about 70c. 

The wheat crop had a beneficial rain 
Friday night and Saturday, and is in 
fine shape, the moisture discounting some 
of the adverse reports made early this 
month. It was the first good rain in 30 
days or more. 


MILLING FIRM 261 YEARS OLD 


A history of Indiana being prepared 
this spring brings out the fact that the 
oldest milling firm in the United States is 
located in this state. The Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, mention of the longevity of 
which has appeared from time to time, is 
the company. This firm is 261 years of 
age, tracing its history in an unbroken 
line back to the year 1658, at which date 
the first Blish mill was founded at Barn- 
stable, Mass. It was owned and operated 
by Abraham Blish. The tradition is that 
this colonial mill did a flourishing busi- 
ness for that period, and supplied flour 
and feed to the settlers during a period 
when it was dangerous, because of Indian 
massacres, to “go to the mill.” 

More than 100 years ago the great- 
grandfather of the present owners of the 
Blish mill at Seymour established a pio- 
neer mill in the vicinity of the present lo- 
cation. Since that time numerous mills 
have been built, but they have all been 
owned and operated by members of the 
Blish family, descendants of the original 
Abraham Blish, of Barnstable. 

It is curious to note that the first mill 
in Massachusetts was perhaps not as 
large as a section of the present mill’s 
garage. The Blish Milling Co. has of- 
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fices in London, Paris and Brussels, and 
E. Blish Thompson, member of the firm, 
lost his life on the Lusitania while going 
abroad in 1915 on company business. 


NOTES 


The Tyner Grain Co., of Westport, has 
dissolved. 

The Standard Grain Elevator Co., an 
Illinois corporation, has withdrawn from 
this state. 

John A. Krider, aged 69, head of the 
sales department of the Hall Milling Co., 
Brazil, fell dead on a train while return- 
ing from a selling trip in northern In- 
diana. 

The Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
has been chartered, with $25,000 capital, 
by Herbert L. Somers, Thomas E. Kaough, 
Edward F. Scheumann, H. F. Kennerk, 
A. C. Borgman, G. W. Fishering and W. 
L. Jones. 

J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 


NasuvitLe, Tenn., March 15.—Buyers 
in the Southwest showed more interest 
this week, and flour bookings improved. 
General reports indicate that stocks of 
some jobbers are getting low, and they 
are making inquiries more freely. Mill- 
ers are firmer in their ideas, and the ten- 
dency of prices is steadily to higher levels. 

The wheat situation continues very 
strong, and millers are being forced to 
pay a good premium in order to obtain 
supplies to meet their requirements. Re- 
cent predictions that prices will be main- 
tained are being confirmed by develop- 
ments, 

Quotations during the week have been 
substantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patents, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $11@11.50; 100 per 
cent, $10.35@10.75, mainly $10.35@10.50. 

Rehandlers report demand quiet, though 
an improvement is reported. Prices have 
shown an upward trend. Quotations: 
spring wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, 
delivered at Nashville, $10.80@11.25; hard 
winter wheat flour, $10.60@11. 

Corn mills report improvement in de- 
mand, which has been extremely dull, some 
nice orders having been booked. Quota- 
tions: plain meal, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $3@3.10; bolted meal, 10@ 
[5c more. 

Fairly active demand is reported for 
millfeed, with some of the mills sold up 
on wheat bran and middlings. Prices are 
somewhat irregular. Quotations: soft 
wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $43@48 ton; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $45@55. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 217,770 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week of 85,434, or 39.2 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 76,151 
bbls and 38.6 per cent last week, 27.7 per 
cent the same week in 1918, 55.7 in 1917, 
61.6 in 1916, 49.9 in 1915, 54 in 1914, 52.2 
in 1913 and 52.4 in 1912. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March15 March 8 
Flour, DOIS ceccccccceces 29,700 32,800 
Wheat, DUS ..ccccccscces 247,000 248,000 
Cor, DED ccecsocvcesceces 194,000 275,000 
Cate, DUS .cseccrccesecce 440,000 407,000 


NOTES 
, Receipts of grain at Nashvile this week, 
127 cars. 

Crop reports continue to show a prom- 
ising outlook for the wheat crop in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 

Lem Motlow has purchased the Lynch- 
burg (Tenn.) Roller Mills, and will im- 
prove and enlarge the plant. R. A. Locke 
has owned and operated the mills 23 
years. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: ‘ 

“Velox”; No. 114,465. Owner, Holley Mill- 
ing Co., Ogden, Utah. Used on wheat flour, 

“John Alden’; No. 114,636. Owner, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Used on wheat 
flour. 


“General Putnam”; No. 114,635. Owner, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Deerhearts” and shield; No. 109,364. 


Owner, Fred H. Hartman, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Used on wheat flour, 
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EXPORT LICENSES TO ORIENT 


Cables exchanged between millers and 
the Orient indicate that, in view of de- 
creasing ocean freights to the Far East, 
some flour business might be worked, if 
the government would lift the present 
embargo against flour exports to the Or- 
ient and authorize local representatives 
of the War Trade Board to promptly is- 
sue export licenses. There is no conceiv- 
able reason why this should not be done, 
and every argument in favor of it. The 
embargo is but another illustration of 
the many absolutely futile handicaps on 
the milling industry maintained by the 
government. 

There is ordinarily a large oriental flour 
demand for clears or cut-offs. Since the 
resumption of making patent flours by 
the mills of this section there has been 
a large accumulation of cut-offs, as the 
domestic demand for this grade is re- 
stricted and the government refuses to 
buy it. This being the case, there is no 
reason why the government should refuse 
to permit shipment to the Orient. The 
War Trade Board has for some time is- 
sued flour export licenses to South and 
Central America, but still procrastinates 
in removing this restriction as to the Or- 
ient long after all reasons for its enforce- 
ment as a war measure have ceased to ex- 
ist. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 24,880, or 53 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 34,350, or 73 per cent, 
last week, 25,954, or 53 per cent, a year 
ago, 20,175, or 49 per cent, two years ago, 
15,350, or 33 per cent, three years ago, 
and 11,658, or 29 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 34,000, or 59 per cent of capacity, 
against 34,085, or 59 per cent, last week, 
27,915, or 48 per cent, a year ago, 15,918, 
or 27 per cent, two years ago, 28,578, or 50 
per cent, three years ago, and 24,520, or 
48 per cent, four years ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

The advance of. 50c bbl this week for 
hard wheat flour, necessitated by heavy 
wheat premiums, has not yet been reflect- 
ed in soft wheat flour quotations, although, 
effective today, government wheat reserves 
here carry a premium of 14c bu over coast 
basis. 

As Montana mills must now pay $2.10 
bu at elevator for No. 1 dark hard milling 
wheat, and as many of them will exhaust 
their wheat supplies in 10 days to a fort- 
night, the inevitable results have been a 
stiff advance in flour quotations for the 
best brands and the cessation of offerings 
of low-priced flours of inferior quality 
which have demoralized the coast markets 
for months. Spot supplies of such flour 
are now pretty well cleaned up, and the 
general tone of the market is much health- 
ier. 

Seattle bakers had not booked ahead, 
as a rule, before the advance (in contrast 
with Portland bakers, who generally have 
60 to 90 days’ requirements provided for), 
and, therefore, must now buy on the new 
basis. 

The advance in hard wheat flours has 
not yet stimulated the buying of such 
flours to an appreciable extent, but has 
somewhat improved the demand for soft 
wheat flour, as buyers are apprehensive 
that the mills will also advance prices. 

The general range of quotations for 
soft wheat patent, basis 98’s at mill, is 


$10.25@10.75 bbl. Montana mills quote 
fancy patent, basis 98’s, carloads, on track 
here, at $11@11.90 bbl; bakers patent, 
$10.50@11.40. Dakota flour is not offer- 
ing freely, fancy patent being quoted at 
$12.40. 

Millfeed is weak, and holders are meet- 
ing competition. The dairy interests are 
light buyers, and it is a mystery to the 
trade why the consumption demand for 
millfeed is so light, the only explanation 
being that ground barley and oats have 
been given the preference even at a $5 ton 
premium. Recent sales of local mill-run 
have been made at $35@36 ton. As barley 
and oat feeds are now pretty well cleaned 
up, and wheat at a heavy premium, the 
trade looks for an improvement in the 
millfeed market. 


WINTER WHEAT CONDITION 


All .autumn-sown grain crops came 
through the winter in Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho satisfactorily. Winter 
wheat and oats suffered some damage in 
January, but their condition in most sec- 
tions is eminently satisfactory. Winter 
wheat has a fine stand on an acreage 
double that of last year. 

NOTES 

H. S. Murray, manager Peacock Mill- 
ing Co., Freewater, Oregon, visited the 
Seattle trade yesterday. 

O. D. Fisher, general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., will be in the Middle 
West and East for several weeks. 

I’. L. Chambers has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Eugene (Oregon) Milling & 
Elevator Co., operating mills at Eugene 
and Springfield, Oregon. 

Spring wheat seeding in the southern 
counties is being done on the highlands, 
but on account of the constant rains the 
lowlands are too wet to work. 

The Ephraim (Utah) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co.’s mill has been sold to Christian 
Willardsen and D. W. Anderson, of 
Ephraim, and Wilford Anderson, of 
Chester. 

M. M. Justin, field agent, Department 
of Agriculture, for Utah and Nevada, re- 
ported that on March 1 Utah farmers had 
on hand an average of 20 per cent of the 
1918 crop. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $47.50 
ton; 40-lb barley, $46; No. 2 white feed 
oats, $48.50,—all sacked; No. 3 white 
clipped eastern 38-lb oats, $46.75, bulk; 
No. 3 eastern yellow corn, $56.75, bulk. 

The Liberty Food Products Milling Co., 
of Spokane, Wash., which was formed 
last September to manufacture potato 
flour and various cereal products, by 
Walter Armington and J. M. Darroch, 
has made an assignment to the Spokane 
Merchants’ Association. 

Inquiries received by eastern Washing- 
ton and Oregon mills recently from the 
East indicated that business is approach- 
ing a workable basis, though recent quota- 
tions of $9.60 bbl, at mill, will probably 
now have to be advanced on account of 
the 14c premium on wheat. 

Representatives of the foreign trade 
bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, now in Washington, D. C., who 
have been in conference with representa- 
tives of the United States Shipping Board 
and Railroad Admin‘siration, report that 
ships will be assigned for Pacific Coast 
service to Honciulu and the Orient; the 
establishment of import and export rail- 
way rates which will put the Pacific Coast 
upon a competitive basis with Atlantic; 
and that the Seattle branch of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will 
be retained. 





The flour mill of E. W. Ralston, Ham- 
ersville, Ohio, has been closed on account 
of the death of the owner, and will be 
sold at auction. 
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OREGON 

PortLtanp, Orecon, March 15.—The 
flour output of Portland mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, 
was 30,752, or 72 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 34,481, or 80 per cent, 
last week, 30,364, or 92 per cent, a year 
ago, and 18,279, or 55 per cent, two years 
ago. 

A fair local trade in flour is reported 
by millers, and prices are the same as for 
recent weeks. The millfeed market still 
drags. Mills are quoting a car-lot price 
on mill-run of $40, but dealers are offer- 
ing to sell at $39 and $38.50, and it is said 
business has been done at even lower 
figures. 

There has been considerable trading 
in the barley market, stimulated by the 
advances in California. At today’s ses- 
sion of the Merchants’ Exchange $47 was 
bid for standard A and $46@46.25 for 
feed barley. Bulk corn was quiet at $56 
for yellow and $54.50@55 for mixed. For 
eastern bulk oats $43@45 was bid, and 
for local sacked white oats $45. 


GRAIN RECEIVED AND IN STORE 


Reports received by the Grain Corpora- 
tion from July 1, 1918, to Feb. 28, 1919 
(receipts to Feb. 7 only), show receipts 
from farms at warehouses and stock on 
hand Feb. 28, 1919, in Oregon, as follows, 


in bushels: 


Wheat Oats Barley 
Total received.....12,632,470 611,200 578,729 
On hand— 
At country ware- 
Re ee ee 2,472,862 259,263 319,519 
rie Berererrrrs 1,407,624 110,280 65,533 
At terminals ...... 4,631,270 170,524 129,703 





Totals on hand... 8,511,756 540,067 614,755 


The total 1918 wheat crop for Oregon 
is estimated at 15,228,000 bus. Receipts 
from farms, as tabulated by the Grain 
Corporation, indicate that 83 per cent of 
the total had been delivered to mills and 
warehouses by Feb. 7. The reports also 
show that about two-thirds of the wheat 
delivered to mills and warehouses was 
still in the state on March 1. Only a small 
part of the grain in country warehouses 
is still owned by producers. 

A feature of the situation is the small 
movement of oats and barley. The rec- 
ords indicate only a small portion of the 
crops went to mills and warehouses, and 
of the amount so delivered, nearly 90 per 
cent of the oats and 89 per cent of the 
barley remained in storage or as mill sup- 
plies on Feb. 28. 


SCHOOL FOR ELEVATOR MANAGERS 


The first grain elevator managers’ and 
directors’ school ever attempted in this 
part of the country will be held at Pen- 
dleton, Oregon, March 17-21, under di- 
rection of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege. Representatives from the Bureau 
of Markets and grain experts from Port- 
land will assist in the enterprise. 

The work will include discussion of ele- 
vator management, problems of receiv- 
ing and shipping grain, machinery and 
scale operation and adjustment, and 
grading. Elevator auditing, accounting 
and business management will occupy the 
last two days of the school. 


MORE SHIPS FOR FLOUR EXPORT TRADE 


Millers are greatly interested in the 
news received from Washington today 
that two and probably more of the new 
government wooden steamers that have 
been lying idle here are to be used to 
transport flour to Europe. Negotiations 
toward this end have been under way for 
weeks. 

If the authorities can be induced to use 
all the idle wooden tonnage in the Pacific 
Northwest for either flour or wheat, it 
will go a long way toward relieving the 
congestion that exists. 


NOTES 


Cereals on Oregon farms on March 1, 
1919, and March 1, 1918, were announced 
as follows: wheat, 1,528,000 and 1,281,000 
bus; oats, 2,256,000 and 2,281,000; barley, 
$90,000 and 1,003,000; corn, 136,000 and 
126,000. 

According to the monthly crop report, 
Oregon winter grain came through Feb- 
ruary in good shape, barring some damage 
by excessive moisture in the western coun- 
ties. The damage to winter wheat by cold, 
dry weather in January was more exten- 
sive than expected in the northeastern 
counties. Considerable plowing and some 
seeding has been done in the more favored 
sections. J. M. Lownspatz. 
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There is a fair demand for flour in 
the domestic market, but there is prac- 
tically no volume in the business, and 
purchases by bakers and others are merely 
of sufficient quantity to take care of im- 
mediate requirements. Quotations remain 
at standard figures. The price for spring 
wheat flour to domestic buyers in Canada 
is $10.90 bbl, net cash, in bags, delivered, 
mixed or straight car lots, Ontario points. 
Ontario winter wheat flour is quoted at 
$10.50@10.75, mixed cars, delivered; On- 
tario spring wheat flour, $10, in bags. 

The situation with regard to export 
business in Manitoba spring wheat flour 
has again fallen into a state of inactivity. 
The allotments apportioned to millers on 
the last order were so small that they were 
disposed of in a few days, and millers are 
now awaiting further orders to enable 
them to get their plants into operation. 
At present there are no signs of any more. 
A few sales of Ontario winter wheat flour 
and Ontario spring wheat flour for export 
were made at prices quoted a week ago, 
namely, $9.60 bbl for Ontario winters and 
$9.50 for Ontario springs, in bags, sea- 
board. 


MILLFEED 


The market for millfeed is steady. 
Prices remain unchanged. Bran is in keen 
demand, with small quantities offering. 
Shorts are not so eagerly sought for, but 
everything offering in the way of mill- 
feed is being taken. Bran is quoted at 
$40 ton, delivered, in mixed or straight 
car lots, Ontario points; shorts, $42. 


ONTARIO WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
light, and it is not likely that there will 
be any improvement until there is a bet- 
ter market for the flour. Although some 
purchases of winter wheat flour have been 
made by the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
these have not been of sufficient volume 
to relieve the congestion in the market. 
Reports from country points would indi- 
cate that stocks in hands of farmers are 
not as heavy as was expected, and it would 
appear that the total stocks of wheat on 
hand will do no more than supply local 
requirements until the end of the crop 
year. 

The fixed price for Ontario winter wheat 
is $2.31 bu, in store, Montreal; Ontario 
marquis wheat, $2.26, basis in store, Mon- 
treal; Manitoba wheat, Bay ports, $2.35 
for No. 1 northern, f.o.b. cars, including 
tax. 


CEREALS 


There is no improvement in the market 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. Any sales that 
are being made in the domestic market are 
at greatly reduced prices, and allow no 
margin of profit. There is no export de- 
mand for oatmeal, and the domestic mar- 
ket is unable to consume the output of 
mills. Today’s quotations range $3.90@ 
4.05, in 90-lb bags, delivered; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Although no great volume of movement 
has been experienced in coarse grains, the 
market is somewhat firmer than a week 
ago and prices for oats, barley and rye 
have advanced. It is thought that these 
increases are likely to be only temporary, 
as there is not sufficient demand for any 
of these grains to warrant higher prices. 
No. 2 Ontario oats are selling at 62@64c 
bu, car lots, shipping points; barley, 87@ 


92c; rye, $1.37@1.40; buckwheat, 85c; 
peas, $1.75. 
NOTES 

R. H. Vick, of George Vick & Sons, 
Orillia, Ont., spent Tuesday and Wednes- 
day in Toronto. 

George Beaulieu, grain broker, Mont- 
real, was in Toronto Saturday on his way 
to Detroit, Chicago and Winnipeg. Mr. 
Beaulieu was at one time a member of 
the Toronto trade, and is well known here 
and in the other markets mentioned. 

It is understood that there is consider- 
able congestion of Canadian flour at sea- 
board and on the railways leading there- 
to. Possibly the next few weeks may see 
a change in the volume of ocean ship- 
ments but, if this is not the case, there is 
little hope of any considerable volume of 
buying from Canadian mills. There does 
not seem to be much use in buying flour if 
it cannot be moved. 





MONTREAL 

Monreat, Que., March 15.—A feature 
this week has been on improved demand 
for spring wheat flour from some quar- 
ters. A larger volume of business has been 
done, and some millers have found it nec- 
essary to increase production, but this is 
not general. There is no change in prices. 
Sales of car lots of government standard 
to country points have been made at $11 
bbl, jute, ex-track, Montreal, and to city 
bakers at $11, ex-track, or $11.10, de- 
livered, less 10¢ bbl for spot cash, 

There has been no change in winter 
flour, prices being maintained. Supplies 
are ample at $10.20@10.30 bbl in new cot- 
ton bags, and at $10 in second-hand jute 
bags, ex-store. 

An easier feeling prevails in rye flour, 
and prices are lower. Sales of odd small 
lots were made at $8.50 bbl, in bags, de- 
livered. 

Trade in millfeed has been disappoint- 
ing. Farmers and dairymen in most sec- 
tions of the country have large supplies 
of grain on hand and are feeding these to 
their stock. Car lots of bran are quoted 
at $40.25 ton, and shorts at $42.25, includ- 
ing bags, ex-track. 

Demand for oatmeal is limited and the 
market dull, with broken lots of rolled 
oats selling at $3.90@4 per bag of 90 lbs. 

The only business of importance in grain 
was a sale of 100,000 bus No. 3 Canadian 
western barley made to the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., for export account, at 
$1.12 bu, f.o.b. vessel, West St. John. 

NOTES 

John Melady, grain exporter, New 
York, was in Montreal yesterday. 

G. Beaulieu, of Byrne & Beaulieu, grain 
brokers, is on a business trip through the 
West. 

The Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., has estab- 
lished a branch factory at Vancouver, B. 
C., and is now equipped to supply the 
Pacific Coast trade with jute and cotton 
bags. 

W. A. Black, managing director and 
vice-president Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., left last week for the southern 
states, and will be absent for several 
weeks. 

Charles H. Charlebois, managing direc- 
tor of the National Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, has been elected president of 
his company. The mill of this concern is 
at L’Epiphanie, Que., and the head office 
in the Board of Trade Building, Montreal. 
Mr. Charlebois left, on March 15, for a 
business trip through the Canadian Wesi. 

F. F. Barr, manager Canadian Bag Co., 
Ltd., has been ill and confined in a private 
ward at the General Hospital for the past 
three weeks. His milling friends through- 
out Canada will be pleased to learn that 
he is recovering, and will return to his 


home on March 15. A few weeks ago Mr. 
Barr had arrangements made for a trip 
to Calcutta, but this was interrupted by 
his illness. 

Tuomas S. Barx. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., March 15.—Exports 
from the port of St. John for the month 
of February dropped considerably in 
package freight, while there was an ad- 
vance in exports of grain over the corre- 
sponding month in 1918. Since last No- 
vember, Canadian Pacific Railway eleva- 
tors have handled well over 10,000,000 bus 
grain and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways elevator about 700,000. During the 
embargo on shipments of flour to Great 
Britain, warehouses were piled 18 tiers 
deep with bags of western flour while 
hundreds of carloads were held up in the 
yards and sidings. The embargo being 
lifted, steamships are carrying large car- 
goes, and in about a week all sheds and 
cars will be cleared. 

Spring wheat flour is selling at $11.80 
@11.90 bbl, wood, car lots, track, f.o.b. St. 
John; Halifax, 2c bbl more; 60c off in 
jute, cotton 15c more. Winter wheat 
flour is quoted at $11@11.25, in wood; 
60c off in jute, cotton 15c more. Blended 
flour is selling at $11.50@11.60. 

Harry Ervin. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., March 15.—There is 
very little movement in the flour trade of 
western Canada, and those plants which 
have not shut down are running very 
lightly. The small volume of domestic 
orders is being supplied out of stocks in 
mill warehouses. These stocks are in most 
cases heavy, having piled up when plants 
were compelled to operate for feed from 
time to time. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
Manitoba ..ccccsccsccccccccccecvsces 10.40 
Saskatchewan ...csccsceccsccsvesesecs 10.30 
ADEA .nccccccccccccccvescesesesess 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
Prince Rupert ..cccccscccccvccessecee 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR MILLFEED 
The old difficulty of satisfying the un- 
abated demand for bran and shorts is still 
confronting western millers. Limited 
quantities are given out as this becomes 
possible, but at no point are supplies ade- 
quate to meet the existing need. The flat 
rates in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta for straight or mixed car lots are: 
bran $37 per ton, shorts $41; British 
Columbia, including Vancouver Island 
(Victoria), bran $43, shorts $47. For 
points taking higher rate, additional 
freight is charged. 
DELIVERIES OF WHEAT LIGHT 
Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week have been light, averaging about 80 
cars per day. This grain has gone into 
the usual channels at the fixed prices. 
Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.2414, bu; 
No. 2 northern, $2.2114; No. 3 northern, 
$2.1714,,—in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 

There has been only a small demand 
for coarse grains in this market, and re- 
ceipts were light. Farmers are apparent- 
ly holding back their grain for higher 
prices. 
quiry for milling:and feed oats, but this 
was quickly satisfied. Since a week ago 


At midweek there was sonre in- © 


cash oats have declined 414¢ bu, and cash 
barley about 4c. Cash rye has advanced 
2c bu for the week. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats was 7014c¢ bu, in store, 
Fort William; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 883%,c; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.40. 

OATMEAL DULL 


The market for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is very dull, with no export business and 
but little domestic inquiry. Prices: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, mixed-car lots, $3.30 
(@3.60; standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 

peg, by cars, for the week ending March 
12, with comparison: 


1919 1918 
0 SE eer ee ere 106 217 
BD Ta vek.c vic 60:00:86-00865 99 234 
PM fés00 cas cavandeen 57 360 
8 eee rere ee 125 eee 
| rr ee ere 72 449 
, are ee Pree eee Or ee 31 148 


NOTES 

Winnipeg’s large baking companies are 
now putting on the market wrapped 
loaves of 16 oz at 8c, and 20-0z loaves, un- 
wrapped, at the same price. 

Fred J. Anderson, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was appointed 
provisional president of the recently or- 
ganized Council of Dominion Grain Ex- 
changes, at a meeting held last week in 
Montreal. 

Statistics issued by the department of 
labor at Ottawa show a slight decrease 
in the cost of staple commodities in the 
month of February. The family budget 
for staple foods, including bread and 
flour, averaged $13.41, compared with 
$13.76 for the preceding month. 

G. Rock. 





World’s Stocks of Wheat Heavy 

World stocks of wheat March 1, as com- 
piled by the Chicago Trade Bulletin, were 

453,996,000 bus, the largest for that pe- 
riod on record, and compared with 248,- 
101,000 last year. There was a decrease 
in February of 20,613,000 bus, compared 
with an increase in January of 21,687,000, 
and a decrease in February last year of 
7,781,000. 

Stocks in the United States were 162,- 
590,000 bus, against 174,711,000 Feb. 1 and 
26,518,000 March 1 last year. Stocks 
afloat in Europe increased nearly 10,- 
000,000 bus, and in store in the United 
Kingdom decreased 21,500,000. 





Exports for Week Ending March 8, 1919 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 420,000 8,000 139,000 929,000 
Portland, 

Maine i! Beers ware? tee Pee 
Boston ..... aoe 43,000 ...... 
Philadelphia 201,000 ..... 16,000 = ccvece 
Baltimore... 168,000 41,000 122,000 ...... 
| ee 230,000 ...... 
Newp. News ...... «s+. | eee 
N. Orleans... 151,000 39,000 75,000 170,000 
Galveston .. 384,000 ..... iN ere te 
St. John, 

Bhs Be cece. AGE, ccces 6,000 171,000 

Totals ...1,537,000 88,000 682,000 1,270,000 
Prev. week.2,070,000 109,000 377,000 269,000 
U. Kingdom 823,000 ..... 248,000 ...... 
Continent .. 714,000 40,000 294,000 ...... 
8S. and Ctl. 

pS oe eee Seen. -xsesee 
We GOS ot ctdaee se tue S3,008 «ccccee 
Other 

countries.. ...... 48,000 A Zee 

Totals ...1,537,000 88,000 682,000 1,270,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lto *Same time 


March 8, 1919 last year 

Wheat, bus ......... 128,989,000 48,735,000 

i ok Pere 18,707,000 4,499,000 

Totals as wheat, bus. 213,172,000 68,978,000 

Corn, DUB ...ecrereee 4,869,000 10,231,000 

Oate, DUD  ccwscecsocs 80,987,000 63,975,000 
*Incomplete, 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., March 15.—The 
legislative food inquiry is on. Sen- 
ators Evans, Slater and Harris, with As- 
semblymen Prendergast, Dorris and Am- 
brose, form a joint committee, with 
$1,200 of the state’s good money, to get 
at the bottom of the facts concerning the 
high cost of bread, eggs and milk. When 
the legislators met to organize, Senator 
Herbert Slater was elected chairman. 
The committee decided to make a prelim- 
inary investigation of bread, leaving the 
broader scope of the inquiry for investi- 
gation later. 

Assemblyman Sidney T. Graves, of Los 
Angeles, who is interested in a bakery, 
admitted bread was too expensive. He 
blamed the high cost of flour, and what 
he declared to be a combination among 
the yeastmakers. 


Bakers “discuss” but never “fix” the 
price of bread. This was virtually the 
sum of evidence adduced at the legisla- 
tive food inquiry on the first day, when 
George W. Banzhaf and other officials of 
the California Wholesale Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation appeared. The master bakers 
never talk costs among themselves; they 
have no gentleman’s agreement as to 
prices or territory served, and they are 
in no way responsible for the high cost 
of bread. 

In San Francisco, where the associa- 
tion is on its home grounds, there is no 
bread trust. There is no food trust, 
either, so far as President Banzhaf can 
see. If the manufacturing bakers in San 
Francisco represented upon the member- 
ship rolls of the association charge an 
identical price for the product that comes 
out of the oven, the singularity of the co- 
incidence is due to competition, and not 
to any price-fixing combination. 

William M. Foley, secretary of the as- 
sociation, denied that he sent around to 
the members any instructions as to raises 
in price. He told of the organization of 
the Pacific Coast Conservation League, an 
organization of 35 big bakeries in Cali- 
fornia and some in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. This organization was formed to 
combat the Food Administration’s at- 
tempt to bring about a reduction in the 
price of bread. The league officials, Mr. 
Banzhaf being at the head of it, told the 
federal food regulators it was impossible 
to reduce the price; Secretary Foley said. 

“There were men at the head of this 
work for the Food Administration who 
didn’t know anything about the baking 
business, and they balled things up. Why, 
we received five different rye regulations 
in one week. It was our purpose to bring 
closer harmony between the manufacturer 
and the food officials. We were willing to 
do anything that was right, but we could 
not do the impossible.” 

- * 


Having been assured beyond a doubt 
that the baker is not responsible for the 
high cost of bread, the legislative food 
committee turned to the milling business, 
only to discover that if the consumer is 
paying too much for his bread, the miller 
is in no way culpable. 

J. H. Arnold, veteran owner of the 
Phoenix Milling Co., of Sacramento, and 
his two sons, were questioned for hours. 
They contributed the following to the 
assembled intelligence of the legislative 
committee: 

The miller makes 25c bbl profit on flour. 

The milling cost of flour is $1.50 bbl. 

Flour that sold for $12.40 bbl last No- 
vember is selling for $11.50 now at the 
mill. 

While retailers may buy the flour at 
$12.30, the baker gets a much lower price, 
sometimes as low as $10.80. 

Mill labor that cost $2.50 a day before 
the war now costs $4. 

Wheat that was bought by the mill at 
$1.50 per 100 lbs before the war now 
costs the miller as high as $4. 

Various members of the committee 
delved deep into the milling problem. 
Senators Harris and Evans demanded to 
know all about milling costs, capitaliza- 
tion, overhead expense, where it was 
charged, labor conditions, whether the 
mill could make more by running full 
time than by running only half a day, and 
why the bookkeeper charges 80 per cent 
of the overhead to the cost of flour, and 
only 20 per cent to the by-products. After 
hours of cross-examination, the members 
were all fed up on how to run the mill, 
but were still hungry for facts that would 
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tend to show who is responsible for the 
high cost of bread: 

n the general inquiry, however, the old 
question came up about backhaul freight 
charges, distribution of ‘the wheat crop 
and competition between eastern and 
California millers. It developed that no 
longer can the farmer drive up to the 
mill with his old wagon filled with sacks 
of grain and take back a load of flour 
in return. It further developed that the 
farmer now drives merrily past the mill 
in a high-powered car and lets some one 
else bring the wheat in a modern motor- 
truck. So Senator Slater, chairman of 
the committee, called for more witnesses. 





A Successful Woman Miller 
Cuicaco, It1., March 15.—Miss Marie 
Ziegenhagen is perhaps the only woman 
who has been successful in managing a 
flour mill of any great capacity. She has 
been the manager of Willy & Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis., for several years, and has op- 
erated the plant in a very successful way. 
She started work as a bookkeeper in 


-Minneapolis during t 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1084.) 

E. J. Kelly, of Omaha, Neb., represen- 

tative of the a ay A Milling Co., was in 

e week in conference 
with P. A. Murphy, manager, on the lat- 
ter’s return from the East. 

John E. Geraghty, president of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., and Lewis F. 
Bolser, of the Excelsior Baking Co., have 
been elected directors of the Metropolitan 
National Bank, Minneapolis. 

Charles P. Bloome, general manager of 
Magaziners Model Bakery, Springfield, 
Mass., is in Minneapolis today visiting 
millers. Mr. Bloome is also head of the 
Ritter Wholesale Grocery Co. 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange, of 
St. Paul, has purchased elevators at Bu- 
chanan, Wimbledon and Duropt, N. D. 
This makes about 30 country elevators 
now controlled by the Equity Exchange. 

R. W. Geer, of Sioux City, Iowa, rep- 
resentative of the Century Milling Co., 
has been elected a member of the execu- 





Miss Marie Ziegenhagen, Appleton, Wis. 


the mill office in April, 1905. At that 
time, the two Willy brothers, S. .R. and 
T. A., were active in milling, but the for- 
mer died in 1914, and the other brother 
died in December, 1916. Miss Ziegenhag- 
en was appointed special administratrix 
for the T. A. Willy estate at the time 
of Mr. Willy’s death in 1916. In March, 
when the executives were given charge of 
the estate, she was appointed manager 
and had entire charge of the business, 
both buying and selling. Owing to the 
prolonged illness of S. R. Willy, Miss 
Ziegenhagen had been very active in the 
affairs of the company, and had _ been 
really at the head of the organization. 
She attends practically all of the meet- 
ings of the Wisconsin State Millers’ As- 
sociation, of which the firm is a member, 
and enters into discussions upon milling 
topics with the other members. She has 
done a great deal for the farmers around 
Appleton, and largely through her ef- 
forts the farm industry there has been 
given over to wheat-raising. She pur- 
chases choice wheat for seeding and dis- 
tributes it to the farmers practically at 
cost, and in every way possible educates 
the farmers to the advisability of raising 
erence to other erain 


Der Dee eee 
wheat in prefe rence VW Giuner gram. 


t C. H. CHatien. 





It is expected the section about Regina, 
Sask., will increase its wheat-seeding 20 
per cent over last season. 


tive committee of the Travelling Men’s 
bureau of the Commercial Club, of Sioux 
City. 

William H. Brudi, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., who for the last five years has rep- 
resented the Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
in central states, has formed a connection 
with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. for 
the same territory. 


Fred G. Stroehmann, president and 
general manager of the Stroehmann Bak- 
ing Co., Wheeling, W. Va., is in Min- 
neapolis this week attending the Bakers’ 
Short Course at Dunwoody Institute, and 
incidentally visiting mills. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a statement defending federal 
wheat grades. This shows that out of 403 
cars of wheat shipped from Minneapolis 
to Baltimore, 387, or 96 per cent, were 
unchanged by the Baltimore inspection. 

H. J. Manasse has secured his discharge 
from the navy and has started the Man- 
asse Bros. Bag Co., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Manasse has opened an office at 629 Met- 
ropolitan Life Building, and expects to 
do a jobbing business in bags. He was 
formerly. the northwestern representative 
of the Werthan Bag Co. 

The Producers’ Grain Co., of St. Paul, 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock. The officers are the same as 
those in the Producers’ Elevator Co., of 
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St. Paul, which has also been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital stock. The princi- 
pals are C. A. e and T. O. Sullivan, 
of St. Paul, and James B. Sullivan, of 
Minneapolis. 


A concurrent resolution has been intro- 
duced in the Minnesota House of Repre- 
sentatives authorizing the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission to investigate and 
determine the proper method of requiring 
the purchaser of grain subject to dockage 
to reimburse the producer, and to report 
at the next legislature its findings as to 
proper legislation to enact for that pur- 
pose, 


A. B. Schreiber, of the Schreiber Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was in 
Minneapolis Monday to see what progress 
had been made on his company’s mill here. 
Contractors are pouring concrete for the 
foundations this week. The mill will be 
50x50, 125 ft high, with a warehouse 
120x50. The lower 40 feet of the mill 
building will be of fireproof construction. 
Complete equipment for grinding and 
mixing feed will be installed. 


W. H. Caspari, head miller for the 
Commander Mill Co., Montgomery, E. R. 
Thatcher, head miller for the Northland 
Rye Mills Co., Stillwater, Anton Davis, 
head miller for the Big Diamond Mills 
Co., Morristown, J. A. Fairchild, head 
miller for the Empire Milling Co., Janes- 
villg, and T. H. Dawson, head miller for 
the"W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn., 
are all in Minneapolis today for a con- 
ference with the officials of the companies. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


It is believed that about the commonest 
source of controversy concerning contracts 
for the sale of commodities is failure of 
one party to understand that an accept- 
ance of an offer must be thoroughly re- 
sponsive to the offer in order that a mu- 
tually binding agreement may arise. The 
latest reported appellate court decision 
on this point is the opinion of the Texas 
court of civil appeals at Amarillo, an- 
nounced in the case of Walker vs. Browne 
Grain Co. 

Defendant wrote plaintiff: “We can 
make you some No. 3 white oats, even wt. 
bags for Dec. shipment, at 77 cents de- 
livered there.” Plaintiff replied: 

“Please ship me on or about the 17th 
day of November, one car No. 3 white 
northern or Texas oats (Texas preferred ) 
sacked 5 bu to sack, good sacks, 77 cents 
delivered. Also book me for two cars 
same oats to be shipped as follows: One 
car Dec. 1, one car Dec. 15, 1917, price 
77 cents delivered Paducah, Texas [plain- 
tiff’s place of residence], as per your let- 
ter this date.” 

Apparently, defendant grain company 
never recognized that any binding con- 
tract was made by these letters, and plain- 
tiff sued for damages for non-delivery of 
the oats. The trial court entered judg- 
ment in plaintiffs favor, but it was re- 
versed on appeal. 

The higher court applied the general 
rule that “to make a contract there must 
be a mutual assent. The assent must com- 
prehend the whole of the proposition; it 
must be exactly equal to its extent and 
provisions, and it must not qualify them 
by any new matter.” 

“The ‘proposition,’ if such it is to be 
termed, made by defendant was to sell 
No. 3 oats at 77 cents for December ship- 
ment,” says the court. “The acceptance 
was for one car at 77 cents shipped on or 
about Nov. 17; the other two cars Dec. 
1 and Dec. 15, 1917. This acceptance, 
we think, was not ‘exactly equal in extent 
and provisions,’ but ‘qualified them’ by the 
‘new matter.’ Neither did the proposi- 
tion as made authorize the acceptance of 
a shipment of oats in five-bushel sacks and 
good sacks. Defendant proposed to ship 
the oats in even-weight bags. 

“Now it is possible the defendant, in 
making the proposition, understood that 
it could not procure oats for November 
delivery or shipment, and hence proposed 
for delivery in December, or that the price 
for November would be different from 
that in December. It did not propose any 
day or any particular day in December, 
but a shipment and delivery in that month 
would have complied with its proposition. 

. . Plaintiff’s acceptance required - 
ment for December to-be on or before the 
Ist and 15th, respectively. 

(Continued on page 1096.) 
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The volume of new business booked by 
mills this week was larger than for some 
time, and an improvement was noted in 
demand from all sections. The flour sit- 
uation generally, as viewed by millers, has 
improved considerably. Increasing do- 
mestic inquiries resulted in an advance 
of 35@55c bbl by mills. 

Reports from country mills regarding 
demand from southern markets varied. 
The majority reported an improvement, 
but several claimed that the advancing 
market had little effect on the flour situa- 
tion. Many buyers still have fair stocks 
on hand. However, a firmer market has, 
in most cases, strengthened their faith in 
prevailing prices. 

Only a small amount was reported sold 
to the government by mills in this section, 
as most offers were above the maximum. 
However, a little government business, 
together with an increased domestic trade, 
enabled mills to operate more freely. 

The local market showed more activity, 
with all classes in the market at advanc- 
ing prices. Demand the latter part of 
the week showed considerable improve- 
ment. Sales of all grades of both hard 
and soft wheat flour were reported, and 
a fair volume of business was done. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 95 per 
cent $10.45@10.80, 100 per cent $10@ 
10.30, clear $7.50@8.50; soft wheat pat- 
ent $10.25@10.75, 100 per cent $9.90@ 
10.25, clear $8.50@9.10; spring wheat 95 
per cent $10.60@11.35, 100 per cent $10.30 
@10.50, clear $8.75@9.25, secdnd clear, 
$6.25@7,—jute. City mills quote hard 
wheat patent at $10.65, 100 per cent 
$10.40; soft wheat patent $10.85, 100 per 
cent $10.60,—bulk. Rye flour, white pat- 
ent, $8.85@9; straight, $7.75@8; dark, 
$5.75@6.25. 

A decided improvement was noted in 
demand for all grades of wheat feed, and 
numerous sales were made at advancing 
prices. Prompt shipment is wanted in 
most cases, as dealers have practically ex- 
hausted their supplies. Prices on other 
feedstuffs were also firmer, and a fair 
business was done. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks: bran, $39.50@42; middlings, $47 
@A8; white hominy feed, $52; barley feed, 
$45; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $37.50@39.50; 
oat feed, $23. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending March 15 was 36,600, 
representing 73 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 35,300, or 70 per cent, last 
week, 19,100, or 38 per cent, a year ago, 
and 33,780, or 67 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 51,400, representing 
66 per cent, compared with 50,800, or 66 
per cent, last week, 20,500, or 27 per cent, 
a year ago, and 45,200, or 50 per cent, in 
1917. 

THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


The growing wheat in Missouri and 
southern Illinois remains in excellent con- 
dition. The plant is making favorable 
progress, and looks very promising. The 
weather was again warm and springlike 
this week, with little precipitation, but 
the wheat is not in urgent need of mois- 
ture. On Saturday, however, there was a 

general rainfall in all sections, 

Soil conditions, according to the Mis- 
souri crop report for March, are almost 
perfect, and the condition of the 4,243,000 
acres of growing wheat in this state is 
about the best ever, averaging about 97 
per cent, only a little damage having been 
done to exposed knobs in iss anuary by 
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freezing and thawing. Some Hessian fly 
is reported in scattered sections, but con- 
dition is reported exceptionally good in 
practically every county. General pros- 
pects for the growing wheat are excellent. 

Following is the gist of reports received: 


Fine...Very fine; never was better... 
Fine...Good...Good...Continues good 
..Outlook continues good...Good.. 


Good... Very promising...Still very fine 
..Excellent...In good shape. 
Mills included in the above reports are: 
Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 

_H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 
Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Il. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Il. 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 
Ph. H, Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill, 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


NOTES 

P. Connor and Fred W. Hoffman have 
been made honorary members of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 

The semimonthly meeting of the South- 
ern Illinois Millers’ Association was held 
in St. Louis March 12, and the question 
of handling the new crop of wheat under 
the government guaranty was discussed. 

The officers of the Transmississippi 
Master Bakers’ Association: met in St. 
louis March 11-12, to make arrange- 
ments for their convention, which will be 
held here some time in May. No definite 
date has been set, due to uncertainty of 
hotel accommodations, but same will be 
decided within the next few days. 

St. Louis and near-by millers will hold 
a conference, March 21, at the Planters’ 
Hotel, to formulate plans to handle the 
1919 wheat crop and to protect the mill- 
ing industry during the control period, 
as provided for in the recently enacted 
law wherein the purchase and sale of 
wheat and wheat flour will be regulated 
by some agency of control appointed by 
the President. The plan adopted at this 
conference will be later submitted to the 
Millers’ National Federation for its con- 
sideration. 


—-— -—-- —_ ———_---- & 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., March 15.—The 
dullness of previous weeks is apparently 
wearing off. Demand is not what was 
expected, and is mostly for advertised or 
well-established brands. However, some 
stocks are moving, and the more reticent 
buyers take a more cheerful view of the 
situation while the prices are advancing. 

While some mills are still offering at 
10@15c over their last week’s quotation, 
the majority have considerably advanced 
their prices, and offers range as follows: 
Minnesota or spring wheat, $11.10@11.75; 
Kansas short patents $11.35@11.55, next 
grade $10.80@11.10, government grade 
$10.55@10.75; Oklahomas, $10.60@10.75; 
soft winters, $10.80@11; 100 per cent, 

$10.50@10.70,—basis 98- Ib cottons. 

Spot flour is quoted by wholesalers at 
corn meal, $7; cream meal, 
$7.70; grits, $7.75. 

NOTES 

The Federal System of Bakeries Co. 
will open an office at 236 Baronne Street, 
in the Abraham Building. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
13 cars; corn, 11; oats, 23; barley, 26. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,149,000 bus; 
corn, 54,000; oats, 635,000; barley, 28,000. 

Georce L,. Ferry. 





A Grain Dockage Bill 


A bill was introduced into the Minne- 
sota legislature Thursday of last week 
which would require purchasers of grain 
to pay for dockage. The bill reads: 

“Section 1. Every person, firm or cor- 


Se 


poration engaged in buying grain direct 
from the re thereof n the state 
of Minnesota shall be required to pay for 
dockage assessed against all wheat, rye 
and flaxseed so purchased. 

“Sec. 2. For the purpose of this sub- 
division, dockage shall be construed to 
mean oats, wild oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, 
mustard seed, wild buckwheat and fine 
seeds, and all foul seeds, except such for- 
eign material and inseparable seeds which 
cannot be taken out with the use of proper 
sieves. 

“Sec. 3. Dockage shall be paid for on 
the basis of the commercial value of the 
dockage contained in each lot or load of 
such grain. 

“Sec. 4. The seller may require the 
cleaning of grain so sold and, upon pay- 
ment of cleaning charges, such screenings 
shall be returned to the party delivering 
the grain. 

“Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after July 1, 1919.” 





First Tarpon of Season 
To1rrpo, Ouro, March 15.—The follow- 
ing clipping from a paper at Punta Gorda 
concerns David Anderson, president Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo: 
“To D. Anderson, a leading business 
man of Toledo, Ohio, who is enjoying a 





Mr, Anderson and His Tarpon 


sojourn at Hotel Punta Gorda, belongs 
the honor of having landed the first tar- 
pon of the season at Punta Gorda. Ac- 
companied by Guide Sheldon, and 
equipped with the usual tackle, he went 
out on the bay, Saturday morning, and 
after an hour or so cruising around he 
hooked a superb silver king. He played 
the fish for nearly an hour, during which 
time it made several spectacular leaps 
high in the air. 

“Finally, the big fish was landed and 
brought to the hotel, where it was weighed 
and measured. It measured six feet two 
inches, and tipped the scales at 95 lbs. 
The fish was hung up in front of the 
hotel, where it was inspected and admired 
by many tourists and citizens. 

“News of Mr. Anderson’s catch was 
wired to several of the leading newspa- 
pers of the state, and Monday morning 
he began receiving telegrams of con- 
gratulations from friends in Miami and 
other places. 

“We hope Mr. Anderson ‘will have the 
pleasure of landing more tarpon before 
he returns to his Ohio home.” 

W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 





Brazil has now become a considerable 
exporter of corn. 
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JAPAN’S EXPANDING TRADE 


Increase of 94 Per Cent Recorded Between 
1913 and 1917—War Period an Ex- 
ceptional Opportunity 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 15.— 
Japan’s trade increased 94 per cent be- 
tween 1913 and 1917, according to fig- 
ures made public here by the United 
States Tariff Commission. Her total 
trade in 1913 was $680,500,000. In 1917 
it had advanced to $1,319,000,000. 

The figures for export and imports 
were: exports in 1913, $316,000,000, and 
in 1917, $801,500,000; imports in 1913, 
$364,500,000, and in 1917, $517,500,000. 
For the four years, 1910 to 1913, the im- 
ports normally exceeded the exports by 
an annual average of $32,500,000. In 
1914 there was still a slight balance in 
favor of imports; in the three years, 
1915-17, the excess of exports over im- 
ports averaged $185,500,000. The excess 
in 1917 was $283,500,000. 

“The dislocation of trade incident to 
the war gave the Japanese an exceptional 
opportunity to supply various countries 
with commodities which had formerly 


come from Europe,” the commission 
states. “This opportunity was effectively 


grasped and enormous increases were 
registered in the exports of manufactured 
goods to other oriental countries, as well 
as in the exports of manufactured goods 
and raw silk to the Occident, particularly 
to the United States. 

“The more striking gains were in ex- 
ports to China, in 1913, $77,330,000, and 
in 1917, $318,380,000; in exports to Brit- 
ish India, in 1913, $14,936,000, and in 
1917, $60,682,000; in exports to Australia, 
in 1913, $4,318,000, and in 1917, $14,644,- 
000; in exports to United States, in 1913, 
$92,236,000, and in 1917, $239,268,000; and 
in exports to Argentina, in 1913, $711,000, 
and in 1917, $1,745,000. 

“In the first two years of the war Japan 
was also extensively engaged in the pro- 
duction of war materials, chiefly for Rus- 
sia, which helped swell the volume of ex- 
ports. 

“The largest single item of export was 
raw silk, which in 1917 constituted nearly 
30 per cent of the total. Nearly 70 per 
cent of the export of this commodity was 
shipped to the United States. Cotton 
yarns and piece goods for the Far East- 
ern trade ranked next in importance; 
other items showing marked gains were 
leather goods, woolens, manufactures of 
paper, beans and peas, starch and pota- 
toes. The sale of ships was an important 
item. In 1917, 79 vessels were sold for 
$48,604,000, compared with the sale of 
four vessels for $845,000 in 1913. Many 
of the vessels sold in 1917 were construct- 
ed in Japanese yards. 

“The development of Japan’s manufac- 
turing industries for the supply of both 
the export and the domestic trade ex- 
plains the increase in imports. These con- 
sisted mainly of raw materials, partly 
manufactured articles, and foodstuffs. 
Imports of manufactured articles were 
chiefly machinery, woolen and cotton fab- 
rics, kerosene oil, and paper. The largest 
item of raw material was raw cotton, 
which in 1917 represented about one-third 
of the total. About 25 per cent of this 
staple came from the United States, the 
balance chiefly from India and China. 
Other important items of imports were oil 
cake and leather from China, and iron 
and steel from the United States. 

“A special section of the report is de- 
voted to the trade between Japan and 
the United States, from which it appears 
that at present the United States sup- 
plies a little over one-third of Japanese 
imports and takes nearly 30 per cent of 
Japan’s exports. The sales to Japan con- 
sist mainly of ginned cotton, iron and 
steel, construction materials, machines 
and engines, and petroleum, while the 
purchases from Japan are made up prin- 
cipally of raw silk, silk tissues, tea, hemp 
and straw braids for making hats, cam- 
phor, beans and peas, porcelain, starch, 
buttons, surgical instruments and matches. 

“The result of the large increase of 
trade in Japan has been the importation 
of specie, rapidly rising prices, and great 
business activity. The government has 
been enabled to make payments on its for- 
eign indebtedness and to make loans 
abroad. The trading classes have pros- 
pered, but the cost of living appears to 
have risen more rapidly than wages, with 
consequent suffering for the working 
classes and smaller salaried officials.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MARCH 15 






FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, less usual 

discounts for cash to retail 

merchants ..... eececeesceces -$11.30@11.65 
Spring patent, jute .. eeeeees 10.60@11.00 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.10@10.30 
Spring clears, jute ........+- «++ 9.00@ 9.60 
Second-clear, 140 lbs, jute....... 5.00@ 6.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.60@10.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ....... «+ -$10.60@10.75 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.45@ 9.65 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 8.25@ 8.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.90@11.25 
Patent, 95 per cent ....... eeeee 10.40@10.55 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..........- +» 9.10@ 9.50 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $7.50 @7.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.20@6.50 
WHEAT—Demand fair. Offerings in the 
open market light. Prices higher. Range 
for the week: Last 
This week Last week year 

No. 1 hard ..... 235@240 229@250 220 
No. 2 hard ..... 235 @237 228 @230 217 
No. 1 red ...... . 237@242 e+ + @237 220 
No. 2 red ....0.6 - 235@239 ++ -@230 217 
No. 1 nor, 8..... 232@245 228 @236 220 
No. 2 nor, 8..... 233@241 224@232 217 


No. 1 dark hard. ...@... «++ @235 224 

CORN—Supply small, and hardly equal to 

the limited demand, Prices 1@4c higher, 
Range for the week: 

This week 

No. 6 mix 132% @136% 125 


Last week Last year 
@133% 100@156 


No. 5 mix 134 @140 126%4@136 120@164 
No. 4 mix 135% @140% 128% @137 135 @177 
No. 3 mix 138 @143 131 @139 ...@170 
No. 6 yel. 182 @139 125 @135 105@165 


No. 6 yel. 134 @144% 127 @136% 115@166 


No. 4 yel. 186 @146%129 @139 145@175 
No. 3 yel. 1388 @149 131% @140 155@190 
No. 3 wh. 187 @143 131 @139 ...@... 
Sample g. 95 @1388% 83 @132 55@160 


OATS—Offerings were light and shipping 
demand limited, but prices % @1%c higher at 
the close, owing to the advance in futures. 

This week Last week Last year 
Jo. 4wh 59 @62 54 @60 91 @94% 
Jo. 3 wh 59% @63 57% @61% 90% @95% 
Standard 60% @63% 58% @62 92% @96 
No. 2wh 62 @63% 60%@63 92 @96% 

RYE—Milling and export demand good. 
Prices today advanced 3@6c for cash lots, 
and futures closed 5% @6c higher. Offerings 
small. No, 2 sold at $1.50@1.55, and No. 3 
$1.48@1.51; Mareh closed at $1.54%, and 
May at $1.59. 


D'A'A 


BARLEY—Maltsters were active buyers. 
Offerings were light, and prices higher. The 
seaboard is bidding for feed barley, and 


taking small lots. Sales were at 89@97%c 
for malting. May closed at 92c. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade is improving, and 
prices hardening. Corn flour was quoted at 
$3.97% per 100 Ibs; granulated yellow corn 
meal, $3.62%; white, $3.52%; bolted meal, 
$3.50 for yellow and $3.40 for white; granu- 
lated hominy $3.62%, and grits $3.57%, in 
car lots; small lots from warehouses, 2%c 
more, ’ 

WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 


for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls..... 144 243 88 223 
Wheat, bus.... 314 127 140 24 
Corn, DUS. ...e- 814 3,678 311 1,095 
Oats, bus..... - 8265 2,182 1,218 1,187 
BO, WERs verse 250 101 278 79 
Barley, bus.... 662 583 231 213 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 15 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $11.50@12.25 
Pitst GlOAT, COCEOM <scccdscecse - 9.830@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 8.50@ 8.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton...... 8.40@ 8.50 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ - 6.50@ 7.00 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs....... -@ 3.80 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs...... «ese+@ 3.30 


MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Standard 


bran, $39.50@40; standard fine middlings, 
$40.50@41; flour middlings, $43@44; rye 
feed, $37@38; oil meal, $54; hominy feed, 


$52@53,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices advanced 7@10c. Re- 
ceipts, 101 cars, Demand was brisk for mill- 
ing grades. No. 1 northern, $2.37@2.41; No. 
2, $2.32@2.39; No. 3, $2.24@2.38, 

BARLEY—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 369 
cars. Demand was good for choice, but low- 
grades were dull and discounted to sell. No. 
3, 92c@$1; No. 4, 85@96c; feed and rejected, 
80 @89c, 

CORN—Advanced 6@10c. Receipts, 70 
cars. There was a good demand for yellow, 
which commands a premium over mixed and 
white. No. 3 yellow, $1.42@1.48; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.39@1.46; No, 3 mixed, $1.40@1.45; 
No. 8 white, $1.42@1.44, 

RYE—Prices were 7c higher, with demand 


good for choice from shippers. Receipts, 55 
cars. No. 1, $1.48@1.55; No. 2, $1.47@1.55; 
No. 8, $1.42@1.53. 

OATS—Up 2@3c, with demand good from 
shippers and industries. The local trade 
bought moderately well of choice. Black 
mixture was liberally discounted to sell. 
Standard, 64@65c; No. 3 white, 62@63%c; 
No. 4 white, 61@62%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 10,150 121,150 28,300 
Wheat, bus... 136,940 68,500 190,494 36,200 
Corn, bus.... 97,300 802,660 79,133 314,973 
Oats, bus..... 337,420 376,320 650,575 166,640 
Barley, bus... 579,330 314,640 100,575 210,655 
Rye, bus..... 75,600 70,125 406,050 33,053 
Feed, tons.... 1,470 5,153 870 


DULUTH, MARCH 15 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 


15,090 





Standard, patent ......sceeceees $11.00@11.15 
First clear, Jute ..csecccccccecs 8.75@ 9.00 
Second clear, jute ........eeeees 6.25@ 6.75 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 


Wei. 8 OOMAGUGA cidccicesccvsics $10.00 @11.25 
DUM, PACOME 2c cccccccsvdocces 10.75 @11.00 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
We, B WETRIRE OFS 6c ccicceerdecsices - $4.05 
Pure white rye@ ...ccecccccsscccsscces coe 4.25 
NO. 8 dark rye .ccccccccvccccccsece coe 8.60 
No. 8 TYE wccccsvccsese See creeeoece coe 8.70 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bblis 1918 bbls 1917 
Mar. 15. 8,520 Mar. 16.14,430 Mar. 
Mar. 8..13,195 Mar. 9..20,915 Mar, 10.14,540 
Mar, 1.. 5,665 Mar. 2..16,735 Mar. 3..17,720 
Feb. 22..14,300 Feb. 23..15,880 Feb. 24..10,755 

WHEAT—Mills absorbed track arrivals, 
which were not sufficient to fill wants. For 
choice No. 1 northern, spot or to arrive, buy- 
ers bid $2.37 late in the week, with no busi- 
ness at that figure. Earlier, a small trade 
passed at several cents under the final figure. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


bbls 
17.12,350 





Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
March 8 ... 584%@60% ...@142% 75@ 84 


March 10... 
March 11... 
March 12 ... 60% @62% 
March 13... 58 @60 
March 14 ... 575% @59% 
March 15 ... 585% @60% ...@153% 78@ 88 
Mar. 16, 1918 85% @86% 286@288 170@220 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
March 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Domestic—, -—Bonded— 


59% @61% 
60% @62% 


-@145% 75@ 84 
-»-@144% T5@ 84 
-@148% 80@ 90 
+++ @147 78@ 88 
+-»@148 78@ 88 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
OBUS cscsce 197 34 1,262 1 2,331 
MPO csdcees 3,007 13 440 ve cs se 
Barley .... 806 361 712 76 o% 231 
Flaxseed .. 10 42 1,585 ee 7 131 
COFR ccoss ° ee 46 1 os ‘ 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 
1$ 


Wheat— 919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... 19 19 682 ee 4 31 
Durum .... es 13 16 4 19 1 
Winter .... oe 9 5 22 8 

Totals .. 19 41 603 4 82 40 
COPA occcce as 51 1 ee 47 . 
Oats ocooce 2 9 5 ° 8 

Bonded. os 294 1 2 
RYO cccecee 53 1 3 oe 2 ee 
Barley .... ee 23 28 11 10 oe 

Bonded... oe oe 22 es 4 
Flaxseed .. 19 5 38 “6 15 5 

Bonded... ee 4 37 11 ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 15, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
c- Wheat stocks—, -—-—grade——, 





1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor) 
1,2 nor }11,438 139 1,474 7 15 1 
2 dk nor) 
38 dk nor 
3 nor 425 1 475 ee 2 1 
All other 

spring ...2,502 1738 6,485 9 1 519 
1am dur } 
1,2 dur }3,960 62 oe 3 1 
2am dur J 
3am dur | 
3 dur § 373 25 2 
All other 

durum ..5,161 264 892 oe <s 16 
1 dk hd w) 
1,2 hdw becayea 2 
2dak hdw 
All other 

winter .. 886 15 8388 ee es 1 
White ..... ee oe 4 ee 5 ee 
Mixed ..... ee oe o* 4 9 10 

Totals ..25,859 681 10,168 23 35 548 


FLAXSEED—Futures were constantly 
changing. July held strongest and worked 
up 7%c on May. Spread between the two had 
narrowed to 11i%c in favor of May at the 
close, against 19c on March 8. First sale to 
be put through in October this year was at 
$3.10, with bids extended to $3.13, but no 
further business done. 

Cash market continues dull, 
trade passing. Crushers reduced bids. 


and limited 
The 


best choice No. 1 is now quoted 7c over May 
for spot; to arrive, 4c; medium at a 5@é6c 
basis over the same delivery, depending on 
condition and quality. Stocks declined 6,000 
bus; receipts and shipments remain limited. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 





co Close 
Opening March 16 
Mar.10 High Low Mar.15 1918 
May ..$3.65 $3.69 $3.56% $3.644% $4.12% 
July .. 3.47 8.53% 3.43 3.53 4.09% 
Get, oc cave 3.13 3.00 3.13 3.60 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 15 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
95 per cent $10.45@10.80, 100 per cent $10@ 
10.30, clear $7.50@8.50; soft what patent 
$10.25 @10.75, 100 per cent $9.90@10.25, clear 
$8.50@9.10; spring wheat 95 per cent $10.60 
@11.35, 100 per cent $10.30@10.50, clear $8.75 
@9.25, second clear $6.25@7,—/jute. City 
mills quote hard wheat patent at $10.65, 100 
per cent $10.40; soft wheat patent $10.85, 100 
per cent $10.60,—bulk. Rye flour, white pat- 
ent, $8.85@9; straight, $7.75@8; dark, $5.75 
@6.25. 

MILLFEED—Quotations 
bran, $39.50@42 ton; middlings, 
white hominy feed, $52; barley feed, 
No. 1 alfalfa meal, $37.50@39.50; 
$23. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 91 cars, against 127 
last week. Prices were 8c higher, and de- 
mand good, Closing prices: No. 2 hard, 
$2.48; No. 3 hard, $2.39. 

CORN—Receipts, 303 cars, against 205. 
Prices unchanged to 2c higher. Good de- 
mand. Closing prices: No. 3 corn, $1.43; No. 
4 yellow, $1.42@1.43; No. 5 yellow, $1.38; No. 
6 yellow, $1.32; No. 3 white, $1.44; No. 4 
white, $1.42; No. 5 white, $1.33. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.20; cream 
meal, $3.40; grits and hominy, $3.60. 

OATS—Receipts, 235 cars, against 150. 
Prices unchanged, demand fair. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 63% @64c; No. 4 white, 
63%c; No. 2 mixed, 63%4c. 


* WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipmepts—, 


in 100-lb sacks: 
$47@48; 
$45; 
oat feed, 










1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls.. 44,420 90 562,900 88,440 
Wheat, bus.148,800 2 148,010 167,450 





Corn, bus. ..430,300 1,313,2 166,380 1,005 


Oats, bus...670,000 880,000 403,830 622,420 
Rye, bus.... 9,900 18,400 cess 8,720 
Barley, bus. 9,600 36,900 3,160 42,740 
TOLEDO, MARCH 15 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 


98's, f.0.b. mill, $10.50@11.10; 
patent, $11.10. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


spring wheat 


Spring wheat bran .........eeeeeeees $42.00 
Ween WHORE DEER: ciirovicecicvetace 40.00 
oe BCR rrreT rT Terry tr ce 42.00 
OE. -£ CedGGA00560.56000550000 006-0 44.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.....i.....00- 61.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 10.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 46 cars, 3 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 17 cars, 
OATS—Receipts, 40 cars, 29 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Shipments 
1919 1918 
3,590 100,000 
19,800 29,400 
13,210 99,900 


none contract. 


-—Receipts— 
1919 1918 
49,700 9,600 
20,100 2,600 


99 
80,950 117,200 


Wheat, bus... 
Corn, bus..... 
Oats, bus..... 





BUFFALO, MARCH 15 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %%’s, car- 





loads: Spring 

MOORE DACORE 6c ccc sccesescseccncs Beccsse @11.60 
SOU MOCO oc cccccveccdseves -60 
PRE GEE 444.6 tcrcntercaneess -25 
URMOEE TOC 6c ect cceececsesss .60 
EVO, PETS WRIRE ccc cccccececess 8.90 
es EEE Sched cs cckonceues 8.60 
, , S| PLUM SERCO PT EO TER, ety 3.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .50 
BEM BOE 6d dete sesnetssiccce .50 
PIG WEEE csi wesesctarvens .50 
POG COG, OOF COR: . cccvcceseocioe -50 
Barley ground feed, pure....... 00 
pO i ee ee 46.00 @ 47.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - @56.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... -.-@55.00 


74.00 @78.00 
57.00 @58.00 


Corn meal, table, perton ....... 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton 





Cracked corn, per ton .........+. 58.00 @59.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........406. -@55.24 


Oil meal, per ton - @62.50 
Cottonseed meal, 

sacked 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WOOE cccccccccccccccsceccvvee 8.50@ 8.7 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 25.50@26.50 


--@61.50 
- @63.50 


WHEAT—Millers bought Duluth wheat, 
mostly No. 1 northern, at the new prices 
fixed by the government, which are, c.i.f., 


Buffalo: No. 1 northern, $2.45; No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.42; No. 3 northern, $2.38. No offer- 
ings of winter wheat. Prices are $2.43 for 
No. 1 white, $2.40 for No. 2 white; No. 1 red, 
$2.45; No. 2 red, $2.42. 

CORN—Unsettled, but generally higher 
than last week. Demand good for track re- 
ceipts and dull for store offerings. Closing: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.60; No. 3 yellow, $1.59; No. 
4 yellow, $1.57; No. 5 yellow, $1.52; No. 6 
yellow, $1.45@1.49,—on track, through billed, 

OATS—Quite liberal receipts late in the 
week, and receivers were inclined to sell. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 67c; standard, 66%c; 


No. 3 white, 66c; No. 4 white, 65c,—on track, 
through billed, 

BARLEY—A few cars were sold. Quota- 
tions: $1@1.08 for feed to good malting, on 
track, through billed. 

RYE—Several cars of No. 2 sold at $1.51, 
on track, through billed, 


KANSAS CITY, MARCH 15 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: standard 100 
per cents, $9.60@10, bulk, Missouri River; 
patents, $10.50@11. Sales are reported at 
higher figures, but these represent the av- 
erage. 

MILLFEED—Nominal quotations: 
100-lb sacks, $37@38 ton; shorts, 
all feeds scarce, with good demand, 

WHEAT—Smaller offerings caused a rise 
of 1@2c. Nominal quotations: hard, No. 1, 
dark $2.36@2.38, medium $2.33@2.35, yellow 
$2.32@2.33; No. 2 dark $2.34@2.36, medium 
$2.31@2.34, yellow $2.30@2.32; No. 3 dark 
$2.31@2.33, medium $2.28@2.30, yellow $2.26 
@2.27; No. 4 dark $2.25@2.27, medium $2.24 
@ 2.25, yellow $2.22@2.23; No. 5 dark $2.21@ 
2.23, ‘medium $2.19@2.20, yellow $2.15@2.19; 
soft, No. 1 $2.40@2.41, No. 2 $2.38@2.39, No. 
3 $2.35@2.37, No. 4 $2.29@2.33. 

CORN—After an erratic week, prices closed 
2c higher. Nominal quotations: white, No. 2 
$1.46@1.47, No. 3 $1.42@1.44, No. 4 $1.39@ 
1.41, No. 5 $1.836@1.38; yellow, No. 2 $1.50@ 
1.52, No. 3 $1.48@1.49, No. 4 $1.45@1.47; 
mixed, No. 2 $1.45@1.47, No. 3 $1.44, No. 4 
$1.41@1.43, No. 5 $1.35@1.38. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
147,150 1,219,050 130,950 
282,500 1,327,500 








bran, in 
$42 @45; 





Wheat, bus 164,800 
Corn, bus.. 290,000 1,590,600 





Oats, bus.. 316,200 392,300 299,500 204,000 
Rye, bus... 5,500 18,700 2,200 17,600 
Barley, bus 24,000 37,800 36,400 14,000 
Bran, tons. 240 680 3,460 2,360 
Hay, tons.. 2,256 12,144 2,148 5,640 
Flour, bbls. 3,250 12,250 42,725 56,750 
BALTIMORE, MARCH 15 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring short patent siciccccaces $11.50@11.65 
Spring standard patent ........ 11.25@11.40 
Spring straight ..ccccccccsccses 11.00@11.15 
Soring Rrat COOP occcciscccccve 9.50@10.00 
Winter PAteENt .ccccisovcecssece - 10.90@11.15 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... - 10.00@10.25 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.50@11.65 
Hard winter standard patent.... 11.256@11.40 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.25@ 8.26 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@11.95 





City mills’ spring patent........ sees @11.95 
City mills’ winter patent ....... .....@11.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... eo» + @11.25 


MILLFEED—Higher, with some business 
passing. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $42.50@44; spring middlings, $43 
@ 44.50; soft winter bran and middlings, $45. 

WHEAT — Unchanged; demand good, 
movement moderate. Receipts, 336,337 bus; 
exports, 56,000; stock, 2,732,038. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Strong; movement light, demand 
fair. Receipts, 59,407 bus; exports, 1,425; 
stock, 146,613. Closing prices: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, $1.50; range for week of 
southern, including white, yellow and mixed, 
$1.40@1.50; near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, $7; 
white, $6.50, 

OATS—Advanced 4c; demand active, 
movement better. Receipts, 169,074 bus; ex- 
ports, 271,239; stock, 906,093. Closing prices: 
standard white, domestic, 73c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 72c, 

RYE—Up 5c; movement large, demand 
improving. teceipts, 179,834 bus; exports, 
350,102; stock, 480,488. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.60. 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 15 
FLOUR—Receipts, 202 bbls, and 10,419,734 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western ....... $10.25 @10.50 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 9.60 @10.00 
TERBOEO GUPGINS 6.6.00 ce cccc tase 10.85 @11.25 
Kansas short patent .......... - 11,.25@11.50 
Spring short patent ............ 11.10@11.50 
DOCS PAVE ccccicercsevesceves 10.85 @11.25 
Goring Great CIOS? .iciccccvcvses 9.25@ 9.90 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 601,855 
bus; exports, 620,561; stock, 1,429,391. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar-¢ 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and without impor- 
tant change. Offerings moderate but ample. 
Quotations: $7.75 @8.40, as to quality, per 196 
lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—tTrade slow, and 
offerings moderate but ample. Market barely 
steady. Quotations, to arrive, per 98-lb sack, 
$4.50 @4.75. 

CORN—Offerings light, and market firm 
and 6c higher, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
26,645 bus; stock, 213,427. Quotations, car 
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lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality 
and location, $1.45 @1.50. 

CORN GOODS—Market firmer, in sympa- 
thy with the strength of raw material, but 
local trade quiet. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy.....$3.00@3.57% 
Gran. white meal, fancy..... + soe + @3.45 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..... ....@3.00 
White table meal, fancy ..... +++ + @3.00 

Ordinary ground meal ......... @3.00 

White corn flour, fancy ........ oes» @3.50 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ - @3.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 3. 45@3. 50 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.45@2.50 


MILLFEED—Demand more active, and 
prices advanced $1.50@2 ton under small 
supplies. Quotations, car lots, including 
sacks: soft winter bran, in 100-lb sacks, ton 
$46@47; spring bran, in 100-lb sacks, ton $45 
@ 45.50. 


OATS—Quiet, but offerings light and mar- 
ket again ic higher. Receipts, 50,665 bus; 


stock, 759,521. Quotations: 

No. 2 white ......ccccieccceees 70% @71 
Standard white ..........seee08 70 @70% 
No. 3 white ..... av ceeeeqcdecen 69 @69% 
BUG: SB WRIEG ovis caccvecencesscce 67% @68% 


OATMEAL—Quiet and barely steady, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.91; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$6.80@7; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $7.82 
@9; pearl barley, in 100-1b sacks, as to size 
and quality, $2.75 @5.75. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 15 
FLOUR—General feeling of optimism pre- 
vailing in trade. Prices advancing steadily, 
and demand improving. Price range: spring 
patents, $11@11.25; first clears, $9.25@9.75; 
winter’ straights, $10.25@10.60; Kansas 
straights, $11@11.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 
75,865 bbls; shipments, 45,121. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 600,000 bus. 
CORN—Domestic demand slow; some 
sales. Argentine corn $1.30, c.i.f., New York, 
for March-April shipment, subject to delay. 
Receipts, 43,400 bus. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.65; No. 3 yellow, $1.62; No. 2 mixed, $1.64. 
OATS—Prices feverish, owing to labor con- 
ditions. Receipts, 226,000 bus; shipments, 
30,658. Quotations ranged 70% @73 Ke. 








BOSTON, MARCH 15 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$11.80@12.25 


Spring patents, standard ....... 11.40 @12.00 
Hard winter patents ........... 11°36 .912.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.00@11.50 
Soft winter straights ........... 10.50 @11.25 


Spring first clears ...........++- 9.00@ 9.50 

MILLFEED—Demand for wheat _ feeds 
quiet, with market firm. Other feeds dull 
and a shade lower. Spring bran, $44; win- 
ter bran, $44.50; middlings, $45@50; mixed 
feed, $46@52; gluten feed, $58.17; hominy 
feed, $57.90; stock feed, $53; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $28; cottonseed meal, $62.50@68,— 
all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—A quiet demand for 
all kinds, with no material change in prices, 
White corn flour, $3.65@3.75; white corn 
meal, $3.30@3.35; yellow granulated, $3.30@ 
3.35; bolted, $3.25@3.30; feeding, $2.95@3: 
cracked corn, $3@3.05; hominy grits and 
samp, $3.30@3.35; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $3.90@4,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A fair demand, with market 
slightly easier. Rolled is quoted at $3.75 
per 100-lb sack, with cut and ground at $4.30. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— c—Stocks—. 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis...*17,370 116,000 « .20c0s “osces 
Wheat, bus. .348,068 1,100 1,176,385 6,373 
Co, BB ce ccces Oe cncves 1,389 
Oats, bus.... 677,676 424,138 
SE ER esce secce 8 GjpGBO cvecee 5,933 
Mion dcces: tsa08 #09306 1,455 


DeeizeeG, tomm IGT $886  ccsice cocee 
Corn meal, bbis 
Oatmeal, cases 2 104 9,058 

*Includes 1,350 bbls for export, compared 
with 72,400 in 1918. 

Exports during the week ending March 15, 
285,813 bus wheat to Hull, Eng; no exports 
of flour. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 18 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were 
within the following range: 








March 18 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$11.30@11.40 
eee GRORP, FECES 0 ccc cisvesecere 9.00@ 9.35 
Second clear, jute .........+e+-. 5.25@ 6.50 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 


_ the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 


March 22.. 150,340 222,685 383,865 


March 15.. 258,070 95,485 332,600 403,040 
March 8;.. 160,630 172,135 391,490 384,575 
March 1... 242,615 206,820 400,685 377,610 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 


March 22.. ...... 700 13,635 42,035 
March 165.. 6,680 7,635 17,610 70,445 
“March 8... ..... . 22,095 28,215 19,685 
March 1... «s+. 88,855 26,210 17,700 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Feb. 1. 66 59,025 210,095 173,065 2,645 3,550 
Feb, 8. 66 59,026 189,485 172,836 9,175 3,526 
Feb. 15. 66 59,025 191,545 173,525 2,695 16,430 
Feb. 22. 66 69,025 194,870 163,840 3,610 8,400 
.. 66 59,025 225,445 172,605 4,235 10,150 
.. 64 58,125 251,860 120,050 10,630 
Mar. 15. 55 46,325 227,690 105,115 4,900 5, 245 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed catia 
(March 18) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

March 18 Year ago 

ERT OF ee ee $39.00@42.00 $33.00@33.78 
Stand. middlings.. 40.00@43.00 35.00@35.78 
Flour middlings... 44.00@45.00 42.00@42.78 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 49.00@51:00 48.10@48.85 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 

net to jobbers; f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $54.00@55.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 52.00@53.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 50.00@51.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 46.00@47.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 37.00@38.00 
" -95 


White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.90@ 3 

Corn meal, yellowt «....-eseeees 30@ 3.35 
RYO BOUF, WHILE? ..cccccsscccee 8.00@ 8.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.00@ 6.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ... ° 9.00@ 9.05 
Graham, standard, bblft .... 8.90@ 9.00 





Rolled eats®® ...ccccccccccccces 3.27@ 3.28 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 10.00@15.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 10.00@15.00 
Elevator “screenings, cleaning, 

BOP TOM. vic bccn ccceveveeesivces 15.00 @25.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 25.00@35.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00 @30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

DOP BON ov vcccscstisernecevsoce 25.00@ 40.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 11.00@16.00 


EF vevecets tenes 62.00 @65.00 
tPer bbl in sacks. 


Linseed oil mea 
*In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red OPring ..ccccccccese a 2.13% 
Amber durum 2.20% 
Durum ........ 2.18% 
FROG GUrums ...cccccccccs 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
BEUTE WERtOe cc cccccscece 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ....ccccccccs 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: March 16 
March 15 March 8 1918 


Wheat, bus ......1,871,980 2,126,800 689,310 
2. a. See 36,708 30,249 9,569 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,694 1,499 1,374 
Comm, WOR oe ccccis 290,630 267,960 788,040 
Ree 432,150 1,269,020 
Barley, bus......1, 859,560 1,211,040 
ao a Pee E 524,000 246,480 





Flaxseed, bus.... 127,900 118,720 


Shipments from Minneapolis by*weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: March 16 
March 15 March 8 1918 


Wheat, bus...... 863,880 747,460 203,550 
i, eee 335,788 258,903 222,225 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,566 11,011 12,073 
Cy WO ances 168,910 121,250 544,960 
Oats, bus ........ 320,320 416,150 1,113,000 
Barley, bus...... 823,280 911,430 590,870 
BO, WOR cccveces 62,010 25,600 156,080 
Flaxseed, bus .... 54,110 61,440 12,200 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 


reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bishels (000’s omit- 
ted): Mar. 16 Mar. 10 








Mar. 15 Mar 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark .... 26 2,7 . 471 
No. 1 northern.12,849 2,653 1,531 
No. 2 northern. 1,599 1,6 1,977 
Other grades .. 6,953 6,85 6,615 
Totals .......23,927 23,853 639 10,594 
BR Bae 12,743 12,916 ees eee 
Me EOE ccvtvere 10,805 12,148 
Sh SUBS vie icte ss 20,108 20,273 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Mar. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
11. 133@1385 59% @59% 144 @144% T&8@8s 
12. 137@138 60 @60% 146% @146% T7@88 
13. 1386@137 60 @61 144% @144% T7@8s 
14. 135@136 57% @58% 146% @146% T7@8s 
15. 187@138 585% @59% ..... @153% 77@8s 
17. 142@144 59% @60% ..... @158 80@91 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Mar. 16 Mar. Ay Mar. 18 


Mar.15 Mar.8 1918 191 1916 
Corn .... 31 82 673 306 97 
Oats .... 930 790 1,534 6,600 3,355 
Barley .. 798 2,979 880 975 231 
Rye ....4,405 4,532 292 384 507 
Flaxseed. 28 23 60 485 191 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 
(Continued from page 1093.) 

“Again, the even-weight sacks or bags 
were not specified in the proposition. If 
defendant could get only either two, three, 
four, or five bushel bags, it had the right 
to do so, and therefore have even-weight 
bags. This privilege was left to it, but 
the acceptance required five-bushel sacks, 
and, if the defendant did not have them 
or could not get that quantity sacks, then 
it could not accept and would not have 
been authorized to ship in any other sacks, 
even if all such shipments had been in 
even-weight bags.” 

As an independent ground for claim- 


ing that there was no final contract en- 
tered into, defendant relied on the fact 
that its letter-head bore the statement: 
“Quotation subject to confirmation.” Be- 
cause it had been decided that, for rea- 
sons already stated, there was no agree- 
ment, the appellate court found it un- 
necessary to definitely pass on this second 


point, but remarked that “the corre-— 


a apparently brings it within that 
ass of cases where communications state 
the terms upon which goods may be or- 
dered, and which are regarded merely as 
an invitation to enter into negotiations, so 
that an order given pursuant to their 
terms does not complete a contract.” 


MISDELIVERED FREIGHT 


The rule that a railway company be- 
comes liable to the owner of a shipment 
for its value on making an unauthorized 
delivery to some other person recently 
was applied by the Alabama supreme 
court in the case of Harris et al vs. South- 
ern Railway Co. Summarized, the most 
important points decided by the court are 
as follows: 

When goods are consigned for trans- 
portation under an order bill of lading, 
and the person to be “notified” by the 
carrier becomes entitled to delivery by 
taking up draft with the bill of lading 
attached, he is entitled to maintain an 
action against the carrier for the value of 
the freight on it being unauthorizedly de- 
livered to some other person. If the value 
depends upon a fluctuating market, the 
aggrieved person may recover on the basis 
of the highest value between the date of 
the carrier’s conversion of the property 
by such unauthorized delivery and the 
date of the trial, plus interest. 

A waybill being intended merely for 
the carrier’s own use, no mistake made by 
its own agent in designating in it the per- 
son to be “notified” can affect the car- 
rier’s liability to the owner indicated by 
the bill of lading and indorsement there- 
on of an assignment. “Only the fault of 
the shipper can exonerate the carrier from 
the consequences of a delivery to the 
wrong person.” 

“No effect can be accorded a practice 
or so-called custom that would sanction 
a delivery otherwise than in accordance 
with the absolute obligation resulting 
from the terms of the ordinary bill of 
lading.” 

When a carrier inexcusably makes de- 
livery to the wrong person the aggrieved 
owner is under no obligation to make de- 
mand upon the carrier for the shipment 
before bringing suit to recover its value. 

The customary provisions in bills of 
lading as to the time within which claim 
for loss or damage must be made in case 
of non-delivery or delivery in injured 
condition have no application to a claim 
for damages for unauthorized delivery to 
some third person. And the statutes of 
Alabama, applicable to intrastate ship- 
ments, requiring presentation of itemized 
and verified statements of freight loss 
claims, etc., do not apply to claims for 
conversion, as in cases of this kind. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
March 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








—— beg y Oats Barley Flax 
GC. We Be teNivecas 3,425 559 545 1 
Empire nwa chee’ 1,234 125 113 54 
Consolidated .... 1,405 30 63 11 
Ogilvies ......... 1,166 49 237 is 
WOStOTH osc cccaes 1,677 36 42 66 
Grain Growers .. 1,174 447 451 eee 
Fort William .... 1,010 295 135 34 
)  . Sree 1,068 59 126 =< 
Ce De OW, wwccccsiecs 4,795 393 289 68 
Northwestern ... 816 ° es ie 
Can. Northern ... 5,372 721 1,116 es 
Thunder Bay .... 912 156 148 42 
Can. Gov’t ...... 2,059 520 192 124 
Cam, Gov't .... 8 ss as 2 
Sask. Co-op. .... 2,117 171 81 88 
Richardson ...... 1,264 130 83 43 
Dav. & Smith 597 226 265 ie 

TOME bake cen 06 30,094 3,917 3,886 533 
Year ago ........ 5,146 5,422. 1,456 799 
Receipts ........- 812 201 54 16 
Rail shipments .. 105 79 35 33 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... Se CO 2 GS We vccce 2 
No. 1 northern. .8,643 No. 2 C. W...... 262 
No, 2 northern..4,465 No. 3 C. W...... 581 
No. . northern..5,261 Ex. 1 feed ..... 392 
INO. 4 accccseces 
No. $ eves ceuare 
No. 6 
Feed ..... 

Others 

Total 





*For account of imperial government, 





March 19, 1919 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To— To— 
Albany ...... --- 883.5 New York® ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.6 New Yorkt ..... 34.5 
Baltimore *..... 31.5 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.56 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.6 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
OS eee 36.6 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Boston® ........ 33.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Bostonf ........» 34.5 Portland ....... 36.5 
Buffalo .......+- 25.56 Portland*® ...... 33.5 
Burlington sees 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 41.5 
COrming ..ccccce 31.56 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester 31.5 
Elmira ......... 81.5 Rockland .. . 86.5 
MOR sp cuccasecce 25.5 St. Joseph 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell ......... $1.5 Scranton ....... 32.6 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 86.5 
FERRGR oo sccacce - 31.6 Syracuse ....... $1.5 
Kansas City .... 19.5 Troy ..... eevece 33.5 
Louisville ...... BE.6 Usthen asccsecves 32.5 
Montreal ....... 36.56 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 31.5 thoma@l) .cscece 12.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. {Export 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. ‘ 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named --Ex-lake—, Reshipping 

Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 


SS Peres 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 esses 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington... 21% 16% .... 17 viet 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
Albany ....... 23 ) Sac | 
TWRIGR ssccvcce 21% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse ...... Se See 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 40.0 Detroit ......... 26.5 
Boston .......+. 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland ...... 27.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com. points.. 37.0 
AIBORT oc sicccss 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ....... $6.5 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... 37.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 


Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-— Mpls—, -———Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 11. .$3.65 3.63 3.66 3.58 8.45 
March 12.. % 3.67 3.71 3.64 3.52% 
March 13.. 3.66 3.65 3.68% 3.61% 3.51 
March 14.. 3.66% 3.65% 3.69 3.62 3.52 
March 15.. 3.69 3.69 3.71% 3.64% 3.53 
March 17.. 3.76 3.7 3.82 3.75 3.61 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts——, --—In store— 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 227 119 47 28 49 485 
Duluth..... 19 9 37 10 60 1,716 
Totals.... 246 128 84 38 109 2,201 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to March 
15, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 








Minneapolis ... 4,341 4,234 1,544 699 
Duluth ........ 3,037 2,040 2,897 2,163 
Totals ....... 7,378 6,274 4,441 2,862 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

in bushels (000's omitted): 
-—— March 15 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 

















Baltimore... 2,825 155 904 448 427 
Boston,..... 1,307 oes 678 ees eee 
Buffalo..... 8,370 29 6,601 10 86 
Chicago - 15,970 638 5,979 3,319 2,250 
Detroit..... 43 99 191 58 eee 
Duluth ....25,859 ee 197 3,007 806 
Galveston... 870 eT nee 1 4 
Indianapolis 263 452 318 13 ee 
Kan, City... 7,325 670 568 176 eve 
Milwaukee... 3,321 60 529 1,927 2,944 
Minneapolis 23,927 31 930 4,402 798 
N. Orleans... 3,165 122 847 eee 58 
Newp. News eos ove 96 eee 702 
New York.. 3,750 78 3,550 1,066 1,529 
Omaha..... 4,365 472 908 92 64 
Peoria...... 57 117 ese ee 
ge = game 1, 478 212 821 461 450 
St. Louis. 84 261 367 96 51 
Toledo...... 990 30 623 161 3 

Totals ..111,582 3,374 26,844 15,227 10,452 
Last year. 7,750 12,757 17,103 1,086 4,365 


Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
3,947,000 bus; corn, 633,000; oats, 609,000; 
rye, 1,451,000; barley, 101,000. 
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As regards the flour trade, things are 
very much the same as they were this 
day last week. The weather remains cold 
and unsettled, with a brisk demand for 
flour which the mills in this city do not 
find it easy to meet. The position has 
been made worse the last fortnight by 
the roads which, under alternate snow- 
fall and thaws, have got into a bad state. 

Things would be better if the output 
of the London mills were supplemented 
by normal receipts of outside and import- 
ed flour. There is no improvement as re- 
gards the arrivals of such flour, which 
during the last 13 weeks have dropped 
to about 10,000 sacks per week. 

As for imported flour, the weekly al- 
locations are not yet back to the pre- 
November mark. It was in consequence 
of the great improvement which shorten- 
ing the extraction of G. R. flour effected 
in its color that a slump occurred last 
November in the sale of the imported ar- 
ticle. That was due to the high premium, 
7s per sack, then existing on all imported 
flour, and also to the. fact that a good 
deal of the latter consisted of soft winter 
wheat flour, colory but weak. 

It was many weeks before this price 
difference could be properly adjusted, 
and today the premium in favor of G. R. 
flour is not much more than Is per sack. 
But for some reason or other the com- 
mission has not kept up the more liberal 
supply of imported flour which distin- 
guished two weeks of January. Within 
the last two weeks the supply has not been 
adequate to the demand in this city. 

It is difficult to give exact figures, 
as the commission keeps its own counsel, 
but it is unlikely that recent distribu- 
tions have exceeded 12,500 to 15,000 sacks 
per week. At the higher figure that 
would only give lesser and greater London 
an outside supply of 25,000 sacks per 
week, as against much more than double 
that figure in normal times. 

It is a question what amount of im- 
ported flour is now stored in and about 
this city available for allocation, but tak- 
ing such figures as are available, it could 
hardly be much over 100,000 sacks; it is 
believed, however, that the commission’s 
stores in this port are much larger than 
most people have any idea of. 

It has been stated on unofficial but good 
authority that in the north of England 
there are stored away over 3,500,000 sacks 
of imported flour, about three-sevenths of 
it in Liverpool. This is not so surpris- 
ing when we consider what numbers of 
the American expeditionary force were 
landed in the Mersey port; it is quite 
probable that all those boats carried more 
or less flour. Also several vessels carry- 
ing flour, which were bound for the 
Thames, are said to have been diverted, 
under the instructions of the naval 
authorities, to Liverpool. 

The question is, What will be done with 
this big stock of imported flour now lying 
in the north of England? There is an 
idea about that millers all over the king- 
dom will shortly be allowed to make up 
their G. R. sacks with a certain propor- 
tion of imported flour, as was freely al- 
lowed from last July to the beginning of 
September. At any rate, whatever scar- 


city there may be of imported flour in 
and about London can surely be promptly 
relieved from the north. 

Though complaints in this city have 


been rife respecting the lack of strength 
in much of the allocated flour with which 
distributors and jobbers have recently 
had to do, within the last 10 days there 
are better accounts to hand. Some Ca- 
nadian and American spring wheat flour 
has at last been given out, though more 
is desired. There has also been distribut- 
ed some soft spring and winter wheat flour 
of good quality, and one jobber said to- 
day that in his allocation he had received 
a Kansas hard winter wheat flour of the 
good old type. 

With G. R. sacks milled so largely from 
Plates and red winters, any strong flour 
as a blend is a veritable godsend. There 
is no alteration in the flat rate for flour, 
which remains at 44s 3d ex-mill in the 
case of all homemade, and at 46s 3d ex- 
store for all imported flour. 


7 IMPORTS 
Arrivals of imported wheat and flour 
into this port continue very irregular. 
Last week only 1,337 sacks were received 
from New York, while arrivals of over- 
sea wheat were nil. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is in a peculiar 
condition, inasmuch as a better inquiry 
and a larger turnover have been accom- 
panied by easier prices. This can only 
be attributed to the freeing of oatmeal 
from the rigid restrictions as to use as 
human food alone. Hereafter, holders of 
oatmeal which from long storage has be- 
come hardly fit for human consumption 
may sell it as feed. 

Midlothian oatmeal has in some cases 
dropped 10s per ton, being today quoted 
at £34@£34 10s. Aberdeen has also lost 
10s, being held at £32, either coarse, me- 
dium or fine varieties. There is still no 
American coarse oatmeal in the market, 
but medium and fine have lost £1 on the 
week, being now available at £31 per ton, 
ex-store. It is understood that- American 
oatmeal is a subsidized article, in that its 
quotations in the open market do not ex- 
actly correspond with the original cost 
to the government here. 

Midlothian rolled oats are generally 
10s cheaper on the week at £34 10s@£35 
per ton, and the same holds good of such 
Irish as is in the market. American rolled 
oats, recently held at £32 12s per ton, are 
now available at £31 10s@£32. 


MILLFEED 


There is no alteration in the millfeed 
market, but millers say they still find it 
rather difficult to get rid of all their 
bran, even at the recent reduction from 
£14 10s to £13 10s per ton. Middlings 
are in much smaller supply, and are fair- 
ly salable at £14 10s per ton, ex-mill. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money has been in strong demand and, 
as supplies were not sufficient to meet all 
the requirements, some help had to be 
obtained from the Bank of England. No 
loans are obtainable under 3@3¥Y%, per 
cent. 

In some quarters the banks were re- 
ported to be buying bills more freely, and 
there was a little commercial paper on 
offer, but business generally on the dis- 
count market remains very limited. Three, 
four and six months’ bank bills are of- 
fered at 314@3 9-16 per cent, and trade 
bills at 4@434,. The bank rate remains 
at 5 per cent. 

The stock of gold held by the Bank of 
Fngland is £81,619,117, compared with 
£58,943,108 at the corresponding date last 
year. The reserve stands at £30,236,282, 
against £31,332,308 last year. 


SWEDEN BUYS AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 


rted that 12,000 tons of Aus- 
at have been sold to Sweden 


It is re 
tralian w 


at a price equivalent to $1.43 bu, f.o.b. 


Australian ports. 
« 


BISCULT MANUFACTURERS PENALIZED 


Biscuit manufacturers, including those 
putting out dog biscuits, still have to pay 
a license of 36s per 280 lbs for all flour 
that they use. In other words, 36s per 
sack has to be paid by biscuit manufac- 
turers to the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies before a consignment of flour 
can be delivered to them. The object in 
taxing the biscuit manufacturers to such 
an extent was to discourage as much as 
possible the consumption of biscuits, but 
now that supplies are more plentiful this 
course seems unreasonable. 

In regard to dog biscuits it is a ques- 
tion whether it is economic to impose such 
a tax on their manufacture. At the pres- 
ent time excellent white bread is worth 
about 5c per lb, whereas dog biscuits made 
from low-grade flour are worth 14@15c. 
As a result of this disproportion in price 
there is no doubt that a large number of 
pet dogs are being fed with bread instead 
of dog biscuits. It would seem as if the 
time has come for the government to re- 
duce or even abandon the license on bis- 
cuit flour. 


SWEDEN AND IMPORTED FLOUR 


I have recently been informed that it 
is quite probable that Sweden will aban- 
don the duty on imported flour. If this 
comes about, a new market will be opened 
to American and Canadian millers. Prior 
to the war, Sweden protected her home 
mills by putting a duty of $1.25 per sack 
of 100 kilos on imported flour, whereas 
the duty on wheat was only 95c per 100 
kilos. 

The government which has just come 
into power is understood to be in favor 
of abandoning all duties on foodstuffs. 

The principal flour markets in Sweden 
are Stockholm and Gothenburg. For- 
merly the German flour mills were the 
keenest competitors of the Swedish flour 
mills, the German export bounty being 
an assistance in securing trade. 


F. H. PRICE’S LETTER 


The letter from F. H. Price, export 
agent of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, which appeared in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of Jan. 1, was read with much 
interest by importers throughout the 
United Kingdom. The Northwestern 
Miller of Jan. 1 was delayed in the mail, 
and did not reach its readers until some 
time after the next week’s issue had ar- 
rived, so up to the present sufficient time 
has not elapsed to answer Mr. Price’s 
letter. 

I understand, however, that the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Importers has 
received a good many communications on 
the subjects covered in Mr. Price’s letter, 
and is taking the matter up with the va- 
rious importers’ associations affiliated with 
it, and in due course will publish a reply 
thereto. The majority of the importers, 
especially those in London, do not agree 
with Mr. Price’s views, and wish to see 
the old terms of sale reinstated when di- 
rect business is possible, viz., through 
bills of lading and 60-day drafts. Their 
reasons for returning to the old terms 
will doubtless be set forth in their reply 
to Mr. Price’s letter. 


NOTES 


Frank T. Collins, manager of the for- 
eign flour department of the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies, has had to 
give up his work owing to illness. In all 
probability he will not be able to return 
under two months. It is not known 
whether any one has been appointed to 
take Mr. Collins’ place, or whether the 
work will be carried on by his assistant. 


Niels Mérck, managing director of the 
Baltic Co. Ltd., Copenhagen, passed 


through London this week on his way to 
America, Mr. Mérck’s firm is a large im- 
porter of bananas into Scandinavia, and 
although he intends to visit some of the 
American milling centers, the principal: 
object of his trip is to visit the West In- 
dies in connection with his fruit business. 


IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 17 


Belfast is still in the throes of the 
strike, though there has been an improve- 
ment. The corporation, through pres- 
sure brought by public opinion, demand- 
ed protection for its workers in the elec- 
tric station and tramway depot, with the 
result that the lighting and power of the 
city is fully restored. 

Fortunately, the bakers and flour mill- 
ers were all able to carry on. The only 
two baking firms independent of the 
strike were Inglis & Co., Ltd., and the 
Co-operative Bakery, both of which had 
private power, but all others were de- 
pendent on the city supply. 

However, the inconvenience was got 
over by the use of engine power of trac- 


- tors and motors, from which belting was 


passed into the machines. Doughs, in 
many of the bakeries, were largely made 
by hand, but in two\or three days all 
were working smoothly and well. 

The flour supplies in Belfast are just 
about equal to demand. Millers are hard 
pressed for delivery, and the government 
is making the usual allocations of Ameri- 
can flour out of store, but the recent 
large lots of such flour sold ex-store Liv- 
erpool have had no appreciable effect on 
the market, owing to the difficulty of get- 
ting delivery, it only being possible to 
bring it on in small lots, owing to want 
of available freightroom. Prices of im- 
ported flour are unchanged. 

Trade in Dublin has been brisk. Home 
millers are very busy and; despite the 
distribution of American flour, the Dub- 
lin bakers are having to supplement their 
supplies by large purchases from English 
mills at the increased charges and freight, 
the rectification of which is still being 
very strongly pressed. 

There is considerable unrest among the 
Dublin operative bakers with regard to 
shorter hours and the abolition of night 
work, and although no strong action has 
yet been taken, things are not looking at 
all well there. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has improved in demand, but 
at a price which is unprofitable to the 
miller, as £28 per ton is all that is ob- 
tainable for good medium cut in large 
quantities. Farmers are holding back de- 
liveries of oats, preferring to feed them 
to cattle rather than buy other feeding- 
stuffs at more money. The government 
has placed another order on the market, 
distributed among various oat merchants, 
but the margin of profit which it allows 
for handling the goods is so small that 
merchants are not keenly competing for 
the business. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are strong, as the demand is 
good, and but for government control, 
the price would be much dearer than the 
£13 per ton which prevails. Indian meal 
can be obtained in both Belfast and Dub- 
lin at about £24 per ton. Crushed oats 
are available at the same price, and’ flake 
maize cattle foods are on the market again 
at 30@34s per 112 lbs, according to qual- 
ity. Demand is poor, though better than 
a week ago. 

Cottonseed meal and cakes are scarce 
on spot, and are having to be supplement- 
ed from Liverpool, but one of the Head 
Line steamers is expected shortly from 
New Orleans with direct shipments. 

Linseed cakes are being distributed 
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more freely by the government, but mer- 
chants are not keen on taking up large 
quantities until some guaranty is given 
by the government that they will be pro- 
tected from any loss if a drop occurs in 
price. This attitude is due to the fact 
that supplies are now heavier with mer- 
chants, and also to rumors that there may 
be a reduction shortly in the price. 


NOTES 


Alderman S. T. Mercier, chairman of 
the firm of W. & S. Mercier, Ltd., River- 
side Flour Mills, Belfast, has been ap- 
pointed high sheriff for the city of Bel- 
fast. 

Captain Hugo M. Pollock, son of H. 
M. Pollock, of the firm of Shaw, Pollock 
& Co., Ltd., Belfast, is on leave in Bel- 
fast. He went through the Turkish cam- 
paign with General Allenby’s forces, and 
is looking very fit. His old friends in 
the flour trade would welcome him back 
into business circles again. 

George Bane, a prominent baker in 
Belfast and connected with the baking 
department of the Technical Institute, 
has been seriously ill, but is now on the 
road to recovery. He caught a chill 
through overwork and strain at the be- 
ginning of the strike, in connection with 
the heating arrangements for the hos- 
pitals. 





Returning Freightcars to Owners 


The United States Railway Adminis- 
tration has adopted and announced plans 
for returning freightcars as rapidly as 
possible to the lines of owning roads. 

Rules governing the manner of return, 
as promulgated by Director W. T. Tyler, 
of the Division of Operation, follow: 

(a) Relocation of equipment more in 
accord with ownership than has been prac- 
ticable during war conditions, under which 
each unit has been used with the sole pur- 
pose of meeting the then existing traffic 
demands. 

(b) Providing to a greater extent for 
use by the owner of equipment of its ac- 
cepted standards. 

(c) Providing for the return to the 
owning road, when desired for rebuilding 
or application of betterments, cars which 
can be put in safe condition for movement 
at reasonable cost. 

To accomplish the above, regional di- 
rectors will direct federal managers and 
all concerned in the proper handling of 
cars in accordance with the following, 
without abandoning the principle of com- 
mon use of cars: 

1. In general, cars should be loaded to 
or in the direction of the home road. This 
will not apply to cars handled under di- 
rection of the Refrigerator and Tank Car 
Department of the Car Service Section at 
Chicago, or those handled under direction 
of the Eastern Railroads Coal Car Pool at 
Pittsburgh. 

2, The Car Service Section will, as may 
be agreed upon with regional directors, re- 
locate equipment according to ownership 
by regions so far as practicable. 

3. The regional directors will then re- 
locate the same cars between owners on 
the basis of ownership so far as prac- 
ticable. 

4. Any railroad will accept its own 
equipment empty at any junction point. 

5. Any cars already placed on storage 
tracks because of surplus will not be moved 
so long as relocation orders placed as pro- 
vided in paragraphs numbered 2 and 3 
can be filled from other available supply; 
or as may be specially directed. 

6. When roads desire to rebuild their 
cars, regional directors should make ap- 
plication through the Mechanical Depart- 
ment of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, and upon its approval the 
Car Service Section will authorize the own- 
ers to call upon holding roads (as deter- 
mined from car records) for the return 
of the cars in such numbers and at such 
times as their shop operations require. 
These cars to move.on billing stating the 
authority and that they must not be di- 
ver 

7. In carrying out the policies here in- 
dicated, caution should be observed by 
regional directors so as not to bring about 
burdensome empty car mileage. 





About one-third of the 1917-18 Argen- 
tine wheat crop, one-third of the oat 
crop and nearly one-half of the corn crop 
were lost on account of locusts and 
drouth. 
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THE LEVER FEED STANDARD BILL 


Measure Introduced by Chairman of House Committee on Agriculture 
Toward Close of Session Will Appear Before Sixty-Sixth Congress— 
Provides Sweeping Authority in Classifying Commercial Feeds 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 15.—A bill 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish standards for mixed feeds, 
and to compel the trade to adhere to these 
standards in shipments in interstate com- 
merce, was introduced in the House, just 
prior to the close of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, by Representative Lever, of South 
Carolina, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The measure, 
which was drafted by the Department of 
Agriculture, will ‘be reintroduced in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress where, with the leg- 
islation to revise the grain grades stand- 
ards, it will be one of the chief subject- 
matters to come before the agricultural 
committees of the Senate and House. 

The mixed feed bill gives the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture sweeping authority 
to promulgate and modify, from time to 
time, the standards for feeds. It pro- 
vides that all shipments of feed in con- 
tainers shall be marked in a manner sim- 
ilar to that prescribed by the food and 
drug act, showing the ingredients con- 
tained in the mixture and the relative 
quantities thereof. Where the feed is 
shipped in loose lots the shipments must 
be accompanied by a statement of their 
composition, included in the invoice or 
bill of lading. 

The Department of Agriculture is giv- 
en broad inspection powers under the 
measure to investigate both the place of 


_ manufacture and the feed in transit. 


Violations of the proposed law will be 
prosecuted under the penal statutes, the 
shipments being seized and destroyed as 
under the terms of the food and drug act. 

Commercial feeds will be deemed adul- 
terated in violation of the proposed act, 
it is provided, when they contain any in- 
gredient which is poisonous or which ren- 
ders them injurious to the health of live 
stock or poultry. Among the substances 
specifically banned as ingredients are: 
humus, peat, sawdust, sphagnum moss, 
or added sand, soil or rice hulls, or seeds 
of any plant injurious to agriculture the 
germinating properties of which have not 
been destroyed. The text of the bill 
follows: 


To authorize the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to establish standards of classi- 
fication of commercial feed; to regulate 
the sale and shipment thereof in inter- 
state and foreign commerce; to prevent 
deception with reference thereto, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
this Act shall be known by the short title 
“United States Feed Act.” 

Sec. 2. That wherever used in this Act 
the word “person” means an individual, 
a partnership, a corporation, or two or 
more individuals having a joint or com- 
mon interest; the words “commercial 
feed” mean any substance designed or 
intended for use in feeding live stock or 
poultry; the words “in commerce” mean 
from any State, Territory, or District of 
the United States to or through any other 
State, Territory, or District, or to or 
through any foreign country, or within 
any Territory or District; and any word 
shall import the plural or the singular, 
as the case demands. When construing 
and enforcing the provisions of this Act, 
the act, omission, or failure of any of- 
ficial, agent, or other person acting for 
or employed by any individual, partner- 
ship, association, or corporation within 
the scope of his employment or office 
shall in every case also be deemed the act, 
omission, or failure of such individual, 
partnership, association, or corporation 
as well as that of the person. : 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized, from time to time, to 
establish standards of classification of 
commercial feed according to grade by 
which its quality, condition, or feeding 
value may be judged, to alter or modify 
such standards as he may find necessary, 
and to make such investigations as may 
be required for such purposes. He shall 
give public notice of the establishment of 
such standards, or any alteration or mod- 


ification thereof, not less than sixty days 
before the date when the same shall be- 
come effective, by such means as he shall 
find appropriate. Such standards shall 
be known as the official feed standards of 
the United States. The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is also authorized from time to 
time to prescribe and promulgate desig- 
nations and definitions of the ingredients 
of commercial feed and to alter the same 
as he may deem necessary: Provided, That 
this section shall not apply to any grain 
for which standards are authorized to be 
established under any existing Act of 
Congress. 

“Sec. 4, That no person shall ship or 
deliver for shipment in commerce for 
sale or pursuant to a sale any commercial 
feed in a container, other than in a loose 
lot in the vehicle of transportation, un- 
less such container be marked, tagged, 
branded, or labeled, in the manner pre- 
scribed in the regulations under this Act, 
so as plainly to show with respect to such 
commercial feed (a) the kind of each in- 
gredient stated in accordance with the 
designation and definition thereof, if any, 
prescribed and promulgated under this 
Act; (b) the per centum by weight of 
each ingredient constituting five per cen- 
tum by weight or less of the commercial 
feed; (c) the per centum by weight of 
each ingredient of low feeding value; (d) 
the name and address of the manufactur- 
er or manipulator, if the commercial feed 
be prepared in the United States, and of 
the importer, if it be imported. No per- 
son shall ship or deliver for shipment in 
commerce for sale or pursuant to a sale 
any commercial feed in a loose lot in the 
vehicle of transportation unless there be 
stated on the invoice or other document 
relating to such shipment or delivery for 
shipment, which shall be sent to the pur- 
chaser or consignee of the commercial 
feed on or before .the date of such ship- 
ment or delivery for shipment, the facts 
required by subdivisions (a) to (d), in- 
clusive. of this section: Provided, That 
the requirements of subdivisions (a), (b), 
and (c) of this section shall not apply 
to any substance in an ingredient which 
is commercially inseparable therefrom 
and occurs in such amount as not ma- 
terially to affect its value for feeding 


.purposes as ascertained and promulgated 


by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

As used in this section, the words “in- 
gredient of low feeding value” mean any 
substance having inferior nutritive prop- 
erties for feeding live stock or poultry, 
as the case may be, as ascertained and 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Sec. 5. That whenever any standard 
for commercial feed shall become effec- 
tive under this Act no person thereafter 
shall ship or deliver for shipment in com- 
merce for sale or pursuant to a sale any 
such commercial feed in a container, other 
than a loose lot in the vehicle of trans- 
portation, unless such container’ be 
marked, tagged, branded, or labeled so as 
plainly to show, in addition to the state- 
ments required by section four of this 
Act, the grade of such commercial feed 
in accordance with the official feed stand- 
ards of the United. States. 

Whenever any standard for any com- 
mercial feed shall become effective un- 
der this Act no person thereafter shall 
ship or deliver for shipment in commerce 
for sale or pursuant to a sale any such 
commercial feed in a loose lot in the ve- 
hicle of transportation unless, in addi- 
tion to the ‘statements required by section 
four of this Act, there be stated on the 
invoice or other document relating to such 
shipment or delivery for shipment, which 
shall be sent to the purchaser or con- 
signee of the commercial feed on or be- 
fore the date of such shipment or delivery 
for shipment, the grade of such com- 
mercial feed in accordance with the of- 
ficial feed standards of the United States: 
Provided, That the provisions of sections 
four and five of this Act shall not apply 
to whole seeds or grains as such, or to un- 
mixed meals made directly from the whole 
grains of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir, or milo, or to 
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hay, straw, cottonseed hulls, or corn sto- 
ver when unmixed with other substances. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may prescribe reasonable varia- 
tions as to the extent to which the state- 
ments of the percentages of ingredients 
contained therein, for the purposes of 
section four of this Act, may differ from 
the actual percentages of such ingre- 
dients. Said statements, if within the 
limits of the variations so prescribed, 
shall not be deemed to be in violation of 
this Act. 

Sec. 7. That any commercial feed shall 
be deemed to be adulterated within the 
meaning of the Act (a) if it contains 
any ingredient that is poisonous or del- 
eterious or that may render the commer- 
cial feed injurious to the health of live 
stock or poultry, as the case may be; or 
(b) if it contains any humus, peat, saw- 
dust, sphagnum moss, or any added sand, 
soil, or rice hulls, or any other ingredient 
having no practical value for feeding live 
stock or poultry, as the case may be, ex- 
cept that if it be designed or intended 
for use in feeding poultry it may con- 
tain not to exceed five per centum by 
weight of sand, grit, carbonate of lime, 
or other noninjurious inorganic material; 
or (c) if in the case of commercial feed 
designed or intended for use in the feed- 
ing of live stock it contains the seeds. of 
any plant injurious to agriculture the 
germinating properties of which have not 
been destroyed; or (d) if it be so packed 
or prepared as clearly to misrepresent 
its character or condition; or (e) if it be 
grain or seed, and any other substance 
has been mixed and packed with it so as 
to reduce, lower, or injuriously affect its 
quality or strength, or any substance has 
been substituted in whole or in part for 
such grain or seed. 

Sec. 8. That any commercial feed 
shipped or delivered for shipment in com- 
merce shall be deemed to be misbranded 
within the meaning of this Act if there be 
on the container thereof, or on any tag or 
label attached thereto, or on any invoice, 
bill of lading, or other document relat- 
ing to such shipment or delivery for ship- 
ment, any statement, design, or device 
with respect to such commercial feed, 
including its nature and effect, which is 
false or misleading in any particular. 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to investigate and as- 
certain the demand for, the supply, con- 
sumption, cost and prices of, and the 
basic facts relating to the ownership, pro- 
duction, transportation, manufacture, 
storage, and distribution of commercial 
feed and the raw materials entering into 
the composition of such commercial feed; 
for the efficient execution of the provi- 
sions of this Act and in order to provide 
information for the use of Congress, it 
shall be the duty of any person, when re- 
quested by an officer or agent of the Gov- 
ernment designated, in accordance with 
the regulations prescribed under this Act, 
to answer orally or in writing, correctly 
to the best of his knowledge, under oath 
or otherwise, as may be required, all 
questions touching his knowledge of any 
matter authorized to be investigated un- 
der this section, or to produce any books, 
letters, papers, or documents in his pos- 
session or under his control relating to 
such matter. Any person who shall, with- 
in a reasonable time prescribed by the 
officer or agent making the request, not 
exceeding thirty days from the date of 
the receipt of the request, willfully fail 
or refuse to answer such questions or to 
produce such books, letters, papers, or 
documents, or who shall willfully give any 
answer that is false or misleading, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both. Any 
information secured under this Act, ex- 
cept secret processes or formulas, shall 
be available for the use of either House of 
Congress at its request, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may cause such in- 
formation to be published from time to 
time. 

Sec. 10. That every person engaged in 
the business of shipping or selling for 
shipment in commerce any commercial 
feed shall keep such records and state- 
ments of account and make such reports 
or returns, verified under oath or other- 
wise, as will fully and correctly disclose 
all transactions involved in his business, 
in such form and at such times as may be 
required under regulations made pursuant 
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to this Act. Every such person who will- 
fully (a) fails or refuses to make full 
and true entries, or makes any false en- 
try, in the accounts or records of his busi- 
ness, or (b) alters, mutilates, conceals, 
or destroys any such account of record, 
or (c) makes any false or fraudulent re- 
port or return required under this sec- 
tion, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 

Sec. 11. That, in order to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, any officer or 
agent of the Secretary of Agriculture 
authorized by him for the purpose may, 
at any hour during the daytime or night- 
time, enter any factory, plant, establish- 
ment, or other place from which any com- 
mercial feed is shipped or sold for ship- 
ment in commerce, and may inspect the 
contents and operation thereof, and any 
books, papers, letters, or other documents 
relating thereto; and it is hereby made 
a condition to the shipment or delivery 
for shipment in commerce of any com- 
mercial feed from any such factory, 
plant, establishment, or other place that 
such inspection be permitted by the own- 
er or operator thereof. 

Sec. 12. That any person who violates 
section four or five of this Act,or who ships 
or delivers for shipment in commerce any 
commercial feed which is adulterated or 
misbranded within the meaning of this 
Act, or who ships or delivers for shipment 
in commerce any commercial feed from 
any factory, plant, establishment, or oth- 
er place for which lawful inspection, pur- 
suant to section eleven of this Act, is re- 
fused by the owner or operator thereof, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, 
or both. 

Sec. 13. That any person engaged in 
the business of manufacturing, prepar- 
ing, selling, or otherwise distributing any 
commercial feed who transmits or causes 
to be transmitted through the mails of 
the United States any advertisement with 
reference to such commercial feed, in- 
cluding its nature and effect, which is 
false or misleading in any particular, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or both. 

Sec. 14. That any person who willfully 
hinders, obstructs, or resists any duly 
authorized officer or agent of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the performance 
of his duties under this Act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 15. That no dealer shall be prose- 
cuted for the shipment or delivery for 
shipment in commerce of any commercial 
feed which is in violation of section four 
or five, or is adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this Act, when he 
can establish a guaranty signed by the 
wholesaler, jobber, 
other party residing in the United States, 
from whom he purchased such commer- 
cial feed, to the effect that it is not in 
violation of section four or five or is not 
adulterated or misbranded within the 
meaning of this Act, as the case may be. 
Said guaranty, to afford protection, shall 
contain the name and address of the par- 
ty making the sale of such commercial 
feed to such dealer, and in such case said 
party shall be amenable to the prosecu- 
tions, fines, and other penalties which 
would attach in due course to the dealer 
under the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 16. That any commercial feed 
which does not comply with section four 
or section five or is adulterated: or mis- 
branded within the meaning of this Act, 
and is being transported in commerce for 
sale, or, having been transported in com- 
merce, remains unloaded, unsold, or in 
original unbroken packages, or if it be 
sold or offered for sale in any: District or 
Territory, or if it be imported from a 
foreign country for sale, or if it be deliv- 
ered for export to a foreign country, shall 
be liable to be ocecenied against in any 
district court of the United States with- 
in the district where the same is found, 
and seized for confiscation by a process 
of libel for condemnation. If such com- 


mercial feed is condemned as not com- 


manufacturer, or, 
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plying with section four or section five 
or as being adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this Act, the same 
shall be disposed of by destruction or 
sale, as the said court may direct, and 
the proceeds thereof, if sold, less the legal 
costs and charges, shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States, but such 
commercial feed shall not be sold in any 
jurisdiction contrary to the provisions of 
this Act or the laws of that jurisdiction: 
Provided, That upon the payment of the 
costs of such libel proceedings and the 
execution and delivery of a good and suf- 
ficient bond to the effect that such com- 
mercial feed shall not be sold or other- 
wise disposed of contrary to the provi- 
sions of this Act, or the laws of any State, 
Territory, or District, the court may by 
order direct that such commercial feed 
be delivered to the owner thereof. The 
proceeds in such libel case shall conform, 
as near as may be, to the proceedings in 
admiralty, except that either party may 
demand trial by jury on any issue of fact 
joined in any such case, and all such 
proceedings shall be at the suit of and 
in the name of the United States. 

Sec. 17. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall deliver to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, upon his request from 
time to time, samples of any commercial 
feed which is being imported into the 
Unitel States or offered for import, giv- 
ing notice thereof to the owner or con- 
signee, who may appear before the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and have the right 
to introduce testimony, and if it appear 
from the examination of such samples 
that any such commercial feed being im- 
ported or offered to be imported into the 
United States is not in compliance with 
section four or section five, or is adulter- 
ated or misbranded within the meaning 
of this Act, or is of a kind forbidden 
entry into, or forbidden to be sold or 
restricted in sale in the country in which 
it is made or from which it is exported, 
or is otherwise falsely labeled in any re- 
spect, the said commercial feed shall be 
refused admission, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall refuse delivery to the 
consignee and shall cause the destruction 
of any such commercial feed refused de- 
livery which shall not be exported by the 
consignee within ‘three months from the 
date of notice of such refusal under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury may deliver 
to the consignee such commercial feed 
pending examination and decision in the 
matter on execution of penal bond for 
the amount of its full invoice value, to- 
gether with the duty thereon, if any, and 
on refusal to return such commercial 
feed for any cause to the custody of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, when demand- 
ed, for the purpose of excluding it from 
the country, or for any other purpose, 
said consignee shall forfeit the full 
amount of the bond: Provided further, 
That all charges for storage, cartage, and 
labor on such commercial feed which is 
refused admission or delivery shall be 
paid by the owner or consignee, and in 
default of such payment shall constitute 
a lien against any future importation 
made by such owner or consignee. 

Sec. 18. That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, through his authorized agents, may 
cause examinations, analyses,. inspections, 
or tests to be made and may collect sam- 
ples of any commercial feed which is 
subject to any of the provisions of this 
Act. If it should appear therefrom or 
from any investigation made under this 
Act that there has been a violation of 
any of its provisions, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall cause notice thereof to 
be given to the person who is apparently 
guilty of such violation. Any person so 
notified. shall be given an opportunity to 
be heard under such regulations as may 
be prescribed under this Act, and if it 
appear that any of the provisions of this 
Act has been violated by such person, 
then the Secretary of Agriculture, if the 
circumstances warrant, may report the 
facts to the proper United States attor- 
ney. After judgment of the court no- 
tice shall be given by publication in such 
manner as may be prescribed by said 
regulations; and it shall be the duty of 
each district attorney to whom the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall report any 
violation of this Act or to whom any of- 
ficer charged with the enforcement of 
the commercial feed laws of any State, 
Territory, or District shall present satis- 


factory evidence of -any such violation, 
to cause appropriate proceedings to be 
commenced and prosecuted in the proper 
courts of the United States without de- 
lay for the enforcement of the penalties 
as in such case herein provided. 

Sec. 19. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to designate which 
officers, agents, and employees of thee 
Department of Agriculture may adminis- 
ter oaths for the purposes of this Act, 
and the courts of the United States shall 
take judicial notice of all designations 
made pursuant to this Act. All such of- 
ficers, agents, and employees so designat- 
ed are authorized and empowered to ad- 
minister to or take from any person an 
oath, affirmation, or affidavit for the pur- 
poses of this Act or for use in any prose- 
cution or proceeding thereunder. Any 
such oath, affirmation, or affidavit so ad- 
ministered or taken when certified under 
his hand and authenticated by the official 
seal of the Department of Agriculture 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes; 
and when offered or used in any court of 
the United States shall have like force 
and effect as if administered or taken 
by or before the clerk of such court, with- 
out further proof of the identity or 
authority of such officer, agent, or em- 
ployee; and no such officer, agent, or em- 
ployee so designated shall demand or ac- 
cept any fee or compensation whatsoever 
for administering or taking any oath, 
affirmation, or affidavit under the author- 
ity conferred by this Act. 

Sec. 20. That in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is authorized to make such reg- 
ulations as he may deem necessary and 
may co-operate with any department or 
agency of the Government or with any 
State, Territory, District, or political sub- 
division thereof or with any person. 

Sec. 21. That this Act shall not be con- 
strued as repealing or limiting any other 
Act of Congress, but shall be construed 
as an enlargement, addition to, and ex- 
tension of all existing Acts of Congress. 

Sec. 22. That if any provision of this 
Act or the application of such provision 
to certain circumstances be ,held uncon- 
stitutional the remainder of the Act and 
the application of such provision to cir- 
cumstances other than those as to which 
it is held unconstitutional shall not be 
affected thereby. 

Sec. 23. That the sum of $ is here- 
by appropriated, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
available immediately and until expend- 
ed, for carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, including the employment of such 
persons and means, the expense of such 
printing or publications, the payment of 
such rent, and the purchase of such sup- 
plies and equipment, in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may find necessary. 

Sec. 24. That this Act shall take ef- 
fect and be in force from and after its 
passage, but no penalty of fine, imprison- 
ment, or confiscation shall be enforced 
for any violation of the provisions of sec- 
tion four or five of this Act, or for the 
shipment or delivery for shipment in 
commerce of any commercial feed which 
is adulterated or misbranded within the 
meaning of this Act, prior to twelve 
months after its passage. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 








BRITISH MILLS AND THE WAR 


(Continued from page 1080.) 

In the first half of 1917, corn receipts 
in the United Kingdom were quite liberal, 
and though it was not made known to the 
public, in the orders issued to millers by 
the Flour Mills Control Committee, it is 
a fact that for some time in that year 
millers were ordered to mix no less than 
25 per cent of corn, or 70 lbs, into their 
sacks, while it was permissible to go as 
high as 50 per cent of this admixture. 
The result was by no means a success, 
from the point of view of the resultant 
flour and bread, and in the latter half of 
1917 other cereals than corn figured 
largely in what may be termed the adul- 
teration of bread. Millers in different 
parts of the Kingdom had to use different 
proportions of the admixtures _pre- 
scribed by the authorities, according as 
barley, rice, or rye happened to-be plen- 
tiful, or otherwise, in a given district. 

The required length of 81 per cent 
from wheat was not varied until Nov. 17, 
1917, when it was suddenly increased by 
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two pointe, from which time the scale 
rapidly rose until, in the early days of . 
1918, millers were required to get as much 
as 90 per cent from a grist of imported 
wheat, or 92 per cent from native wheats, 
which were then in rather small supply. 
At this time the minimum amount of * 3 
mixture in finished flour was 20 per cent, 
or 56 lbs, while as a maximum as much 
as 50 per cent admixture of permitted 
substances was allowed to millers. 


MIXTURE OF IMPORTED FLOUR 

The position was modified to some ex- 
tent, in the interest of the bread consumer 
at any rate, by the liberal quantities of 
American flour which began to reach the 
United Kingdom early in 1918. At first 
2 per cent of offal had to be added to 
the 10 per cent of finished flour, or 28 
Ibs, which a miller had to put into his 
sack of “Government Regulation” flour. 
By about the middle of April the amount 
of imported flour admissible in a “G. R.” 
sack was raised to 20 per cent, while the 
ratio of degradation with offal was re- 
duced to 2 to 1 per cent per 10 per cent 
of added flour. This continued till July 
7, 1918, when millers were allowed to mix 
into their flour as much as 30 per cent of 
imported flour, without any contamination 
of offal. 

This concession*had a remarkably good 
effect on the color of British “G. R.” flour 
and also on the palatability of the result- 
ant bread. However, early in September 
the amount of flour which might be used 
as admixture was reduced to 10 per cent. 
It may be noted that the liberty to put 30 
per cent of imported flour into a sack 
did not absolve the miller from using an 
admixture of other cereals than wheat, 
ranging from 20 to 25 per cent, according 
to its constituents. 

The robbing of the brute creation of 
much nutritious food involved in the 
use of so much millfeed in the miller’s 
sack led to a sharp revision of the policy 
I have sketched in its main features, and 
on Nov. 8, 1918, three days before the 
armistice was signed, the authorities re- 
duced the percentage of flour to be ob- 
tained both from native and imported 
wheats, and at the same time rendered 
the use of admixtures optional. In any 
case the proportion of admixture was not 
to exceed 10 per cent, or 28 lbs, to each 
sack. 

AFTER THE ARMISTICE 

Swiftly following on the heels of the 
armistice came further revision of the 
milling regulations, which culminated in 
the total abolition of admixture, with the 
exception that millers having certain 
kinds of admixture in stock were allowed 
to use them up. 

By the latest regulations enforced when 
this summary was written, millers were 
bound to obtain a length of extraction 
from imported wheats ranging from about 
74 to 77 per cent, according to the varie- 
ties and grades treated. In the case of 
native wheat, 69 per cent was the spec- 
ified length of flour, but these disposi- ° 
tions in regard to flour extraction were 
again varied by an order from the Flour 
Mills Control Committee, which reached 
British millers about Feb. 10, 1919. By 
its terms millers were bound to take 4 per 
cent more out of English wheat, bringing 
the extraction to 73 per cent, and 2 per 
cent more out of imported wheat, bring- 
ing the average extraction from foreign 
grists to around 76 to 78 per cent. 

The admixture of imported wheat flour 
into the sack had practically ceased in 
the late autumn of 1918, while the addi- 
tion of potatoes, either in the form of 
the flour known as farina, or of potato 
mash, which had been contemplated by 
the Ministry of Food in the early days 
of 1918, and the use of which was to 
have been made compulsory on_ bakers 
all over the Kingdom, was forthwith 
abandoned. The composition of a British 
sack of flour in February, 1919, as of- 
ficially recognized, consisted of pure 
wheaten flour in the proportion of extrac- 
tion as described above. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 569,025 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to March 8, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 











r-—-Output—7_ c-Exports—, 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 

Minneapolis ... 8,810 9,500 8 681 
Duluth ........ 489 736 aes ese 
Outside mills .. 6,833 6,656 249 98 
Totals ....... 16,132 16,892 1,148 779 
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NOTE.—The Northwestern Miller wishes to publish as full and accurate a list as pos- 
sible of the men connected with the milling industry who have been in active military 


or naval service during the war. 


in forthcoming issues, are based on reports made directly to 


The following partial list, and the lists to be published 


The Northwestern Miller. 


In completing this record, the editor invites the co-operation of all readers of this pub- 


lication, 


Johnston, Lloyd H. Salesman for 
Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co. Enlisted 
Sept. 18, 1917, aged 22; served as corporal 
and sergeant in company L, 33Ist In- 
fantry; in France, June 6, 1918, to Jan. 
17, 1919; honorably discharged, Feb. 8, 
1919. ° 
Kelly, George. Connected with Mans- 
field ww Milling Co. Served in the 
United States Marines. 


King, H. H. Connected with Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. Enlisted in 
Navy, aged 29. 

King, J. D. Connected with Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. Served as ser- 
geant in United States Army. 


Kirk, James H. Salesman for Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. En- 
tered Officers’ Training Camp, Fort Sher- 
idan; commissioned first lieutenant; sent 
overseas with 6th Army Corps, Infantry; 
now in the Army of Occupation; wound- 
ed in the knee. 


Klein, John: Louis. Connected with 
Acme-Jones Co., Louisville, Ky. Entered 
Medical Detachment, aged 23; assigned 
to 51st Infantry; served in France eight 
months. 

Knauss, Otto A. Vice-president Phoe- 
nix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind. Entered 
service January, 1918, aged 27; second 
lieutenant in Supply Division, Ordnance 
Department; stationed at Washington; 
honorably discharged, Jan. 15, 1919. 


Kotek, James. Connected with Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served ‘in United States Army as truck 
driver. 

Kray, Frank. Son of Phil Kray, former 
owner of Cold Spring (Minn.) Milling 
Co. Connected with the H. C. Ervin Co., 
St. Cloud, Minn. Killed in action. 


Kriz, Edward. Connected with Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
listed April, 1918, aged 20, in the En- 
gineers’ Corps. 

Kriz, Joseph. Connected with Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
listed July, 1918, in the Engineers’ Corps, 
aged 24; served overseas six months, 


Kubsch, William. Connected with Roy- 
al Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. 


Laidley, Paul. Salesman for Provident 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. Enlisted 
May, 1918; made second lieutenant 
Q.M.C., and served overseas seven months. 


Lakeman, William. Connected with 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York. Enlisted in United States Navy; 
now at Framingham, Mass. 


Land, Harold. Connected with Quak- 
er City Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Entered service in April, 1918; assigned 
to 37th company, 10th battalion, at Camp 
Dix; promoted to sergeant; made ser- 
geant major; honorably discharged, De- 
cember, 1918. 

Lawrence, C. W. Vice-president Brown 
& Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. Enlisted in 
Norton-Harjes Ambulance Corps, S.S.U. 
62, March, 1917, aged 36; attached to Nor- 
ton-Harjes Corps-under French Army at 
Verdun; served in France seven months; 
gassed September, 1917; honorably dis- 
a November, 1917. Received Croix 
de Guerre for continuous service under 
fire for 48 hours. 

Leedstrom, Oscar. Connected with W. 
J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
listed in Navy, April 12, 1918, aged 17. 


Lindstrohm, Theo. Connected with 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York. Served with company A, 106th 
M.G.B., in France. 

Lonson, John A. Connected with 
Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., Great 
Falls, Mont. Served in United States 
Army. 

Loughry, Chester. Son of the late Al- 
bert W. Loughry, vice-president Loughry 
Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, 
Ind. Salesman for Loughry Bros. Mill- 
ing & Grain Co. Entered service June, 
1918, aged 24; sergeant-major of Field 
Artillery; entered Field Artillery Officers’ 
Training School in August; honorably 
discharged, Nov. 28, 1918. 

Loughry, Howard K. Son ofthe late 
Albert W. Loughry, vice-president 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Ind. Graduated from West 
Point; sent to France as captain in ar- 
tillery unit; promoted to major, lieuten- 
ant colonel and colonel; September, 1918, 
was made adjutant general of the First 
Army. 


Luczak, Mike. Connected with Des 
Peres Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. Enlist- 
ed July 9, 1918, aged 21; assigned to 40th 
Infantry, company C, 14th division; 
trained at Fort Snelling, Minn; served 
at Camp Custer, Camp Sherman, and 
other camps; made corporal; honorably 
discharged, Jan. 18, 1919. 


Luebkemann, R. H. Connected with 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 


-York. Served with United States Army 


in France. 


Lund, Lawrence. Connected with Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. Entered 
United States Army, aged 28; died in 
France. 

Lysle, James C. Son of E. D. Lysle, 
president J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. In charge of the mill 
laboratory of J. C. Lysle Milling Co. Took 
examination and commissioned second 
lieutenant, June, 1917, aged 21; commis- 
sioned first lieutenant; sent to France 
with 12th Field Artillery in January, 
1918; promoted to captain; took part in 
checking German advance toward Paris, 
and at Chateau-Thierry; in September, 
1918, detailed to general staff of 3rd 
Army Corps; wounded and gassed; with 
Army of Occupation at Coblenz. 


McBride, J. Walter. Son of John Mc- 
Bride, superintendent Quaker City Flour 
Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Entered 
First Officers’ Training Camp, Fort Ni- 
agara; sent to Austin, Texas, Ground 
School, and to San Diego, Cal; sent over- 
seas in May, 1918. 


McCariney, Clarence N. Connected 
with Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York. Enlisted in United States 
Navy; assigned as machinist mate to U. 
S. naval tug Cherokee; drowned Feb. 26, 
1918, when Cherokee foundered. 


McGann, F. R. Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Served with company 7, 5th Engineers, at 
Camp Humphries, Va. 

McGinness, Charles S. Sales-manager 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co. En- 
tered service June 25, 1918, aged 24; as- 
signed Training Cadre, 32nd company, 
164th Depot Brigade, Camp Funston; 
transferred Aug. 23, 1918, to headquar- 
ters company, 30th Field Artillery, 10th 
division; held grade of sergeant; honor- 
ably discharged, Dec. 10, 1918. 





McKay, Ernest L. Clerk for Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. Enlisted 
Nov. 5, 1917, in Engineering Corps; made 
corporal, 

McMahon, Frank. Office boy for Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Co. at Great Falls, 
Mont. Enlisted in United States Navy, 
April, 1917; discharged for physical in- 
jury. 

MacMillan, Walker. Salesman for Keh- 
lor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo. En- 
listed in Navy, June 11, 1917, aged 24; 
was apprentice seaman to boatswain’s 
mate, second class, on U.S.S. Kentucky; 
honorably discharged, Jan. 6, 1918. 

Madson, Elmer Clarence. Connected 
with Northland Rye Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Enlisted in aviation May 30, 
1918, aged 23; commissioned as second 
lieutenant’; honorably discharged, Jan- 
uary, 1919. 

Madson, Joseph E. Connected with 
Northland Rye Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted as chauffeur in air serv- 
ice, Aug. 9, 1917, aged 20; served over- 
seas 18 months with 92nd Aéro Squadron; 
honorably discharged, Jan. 27, 1919. 


Mahoney, D. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Served in United States Army. 


Marazeki, Joseph R. Clerk for Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. Enlisted 
in Medical Corps, March 1, 1918; honor- 
ably discharged. 


Marlow, Paul J. Connected with North- 
land Rye Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted July 23, 1917, aged 20; dis- 
charged; re-entered service Sept. 25, 
1918; served with 15lst Field Artillery 
and 2Ist Engineers; served overseas one 
week; honorably discharged, Jan. 7, 1919. 


Marquis, H. B. Connected with Kal- 
ispell (Mont.) Flour Mill Co. Enlisted 
in the United States Marines. 


Martini, Fredrick. Son of Richard 
Martini, president John C. Liken & Co., 
Sebewaing, Mich. Enlisted in Air Serv- 
ice, October, 1917, aged 21; assigned to 
Ordnance Detachment, A.A.A., Park 1, 
in Armament Section; in France since 
May 27, 1918. 

Mendel, Joseph P. Salesman for S. 
George Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. Entered 
service June 16, 1918, aged 29; assigned 
to Ordnance Department, Washington; 
made sergeant; honorably discharged, Jan. 
17, 1919. 

Merkel, J. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New York. 
Served with company C, 501st Engineers, 
in France. 

Merritt, H. B. Connected with Plym- 
outh Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. En- 
listed June 15, 1918, aged 26; served with 
433rd, Co. E, Motor Supply Train; pro- 
moted to corporal, Dec. 10, 1918. 


Miller, John. Connected with Plymouth 
Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. Enlisted 
July 22, 1918, aged 26, in 325th Infantry, 
82d division; sent overseas. 


Miller, William, Connected with Plym- 
outh Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. En- 
listed May 10, 1918, in 34th Infantry, 7th 
division; served seven months overseas. 


Miner, Robert C. Manager Scranton 
mill of Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. . Enlisted in 9th Infantry, 
N.G.P., in 1916, aged 21; promoted to 
lieutenant in 1917, and to captain Bat- 
tery D, 109th Field Artillery, in April, 
1918; in France since April 29, 1918; took 
part in the battles of Fismes-Vesle, 
Meuse-Argonne and Lys-Scheldt; award- 
ed the Croix de Guerre in Belgium. 


Moe, Robert J. Salesman for Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. | Enlist- 
ed in United States Marines in May, 
1917; made corporal; served with com- 
pany 119, 6th regiment, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Quantico, Va. 

Monaco, A. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New York. 
Served with 25th company, 4th Provision- 
al Battalion, at Camp Sevier. 

Mulder, Adrian J. Connected with 
DeRoo & Co., Flint, Mich. Entered serv- 
ice March 10, 1918, aged 21; served with 
the 327 Agro Squadron, A.S.M.A. 


Mullins, R. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co, New York. 
Served in United States Army. 

Neelyof, Milton E. Assistant manager 
in office of H. C. Ervin Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. Enlisted, May, 1918, in Tank 
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Corps; sent overseas in September; made 
sergeant with 329th battalion. 

‘Neubauer, Edward W. Shipping clerk 
and traffic man with Highland (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co. Served with 333d Infantry Band 
in France since last summer. 

Nieman, George A. Flour and feed 
broker, Cincinnati, Ohio. Entered serv- 
ice Aug. 28, 1918, aged 29; attached to 
headquarters detachment, 15th battalion, 
159th Depot Brigade, Camp Zachary Tay- 
lor; honorably discharged, Dec. 16, 1918. 

Nikolai, Leo A. Son of J. M. Nikolai, 
mill manager for Madison (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. Enlisted April 23, 1918, aged 
22, in 351st Infantry, 88th division; pro- 
moted to corporal; overseas since Aug. 
24, 1918. 

Noff, Andrew, Jr. Connected with 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New 
York. Enlisted in United States Navy; 
assigned to U.S.S. Mayflower. 

Noonan, Howard E. Salesman for 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., at 
Butte and Spokane. Enlisted in May, 
1917, in Mounted Light Artillery; served 
as machine gun operator; was made ser- 
geant. 

O’Connell, Richard. Connected with 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted June, 1917, aged 21, in 135th In- 
fantry; served in France three months. 

Olson, Alfred M. Connected with W. 
J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
tered the Aviation Section United States 
Army, May, 1918, aged 23; discharged, 
January, 1919. 

Olson, Oscar. Connected with W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
listed in radio department U. S. Navy, 
April 12, 1918, aged 24. 

O’Mara, Germer. Son of James O’Mara, 
miHer with Peninsular Flour Mills, Flint, 
Mich. Enlisted May 24, 1918, aged 19; 
served as second-class seaman and first-, 
class seaman; attached to naval aviation 
for general duty; honorably discharged, 
Jan. 22, 1919. 


Ostroot, Paul G. Manager Colfax 
(Wash.) Milling Co. Enlisted in Naval 
Reserve, April 12, 1918, aged 24; com- 
missioned ensign, Dec. 26, 1918; honor- 
ably discharged, Jan. 26, 1919. 


Oswalt, Ray. Connected with Mans- 
field (Ohio) Milling Co. Enlisted at the 
age of 24; served overseas with 83d di- 
vision, 

Owen, George. Lead-burner with Prov- 
ident Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. En- 
listed in Navy, April, 1917; served as 
plumber and fitter, first class, at Naval 
Operating Base, Norfolk, Va; honorably 
discharged, January, 1919. 


Pappa, D. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New York. 
Served in United States Army. 

Pecelinnas, A. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New York. 
In United States Army at Camp Gordon. 


Phelps, L. H. Miller for Royal Milling 
Co., Great Falls, Mont. Entered service, 
April, 1917, in Infantry. ; 

Plaktonis, S. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New York. 
Served in United States Army. 


Plonshinski, Joseph. Connected with 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Entered service Aug. 9, 1918, aged 22; 
served five months in France with the 9th 
Infantry, 2nd division. 


Polities, T. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Served in United States Army. 

Prosser, Lee. Connected with Mans- 
field (Ohio) Milling Co. Served in Light 
Artillery, United States Army; honorably 
discharged, Jan. 25, 1919. 

Prowjer, George. Connected with 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York. Served in United States Army. 

Pupera, Joseph. Connected with Mans- 
field (Ohio) Milling Co. Served in Unit- 
ed States Army. 

Reinhardt, Henry. Connected with 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York. Served with battery F, 59th Artil- 
lery, C.A.C., in France. 

Reis, Charles. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. As- 
signed to company H, 107th Infantry, in 
France. 

Remig, P. W. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co, New York. 
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Assigned to Aviation Corps, Call Field, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Roth, J. J., Jr. Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Enlisted in United States Marines; as- 
signed to 148th company, Ist regiment, 
U.S.M.C., Guantanamo Bay. 
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Schnibbe, Arthur. Connected with 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New 
York. Served with 306th Field Artillery, 
in France. 

Schwandt, Louis. Connected with 


Minn. Enlisted July 25, 1918, a 25; 
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Northland Rye Mills Co., 8, aged 2; 


served in France with company L, 55th 
Infantry. 

Scott, Moses. 
City Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Entered service in 14th company, 154th 
Depot Brigade, Camp Meade, September, 
1918; honorably discharged, December, 
1918, 

Seal, George. Connected with Quaker 
City Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Entered service July, 1918; sent to Camp 
Greenleaf. 


Schlivers, S. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New York. 
Enlisted in United States Navy. 

Schmidt, Joseph. Connected with Prov- 
ident Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Enlisted in July, 1918; served as corporal 
in the Infantry at Camp Merritt; honor- 
ably discharged, December, 1918. 

Schmutz, Aug. Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Made corporal in 614th Aéro Squadron, 
\viation Camp, Waco, Texas. 








Commercial Grain and Flour Stocks 


The following statement of commercial stocks in the United States on Feb. 1, 
1919, has been issued by the Bureau of Markets, United States Department of Agri- 
culture: 

Comparative figures—from firms reporting 
Total stocks reported -— for both 1919 and 1918 








r-for Feb. 1, 1919— c——Feb. 1, 1919——, Feb. 
Firms Firms Per cent 1, 1918, 
Commodity— reporting* Quantity reporting Quantity of 1918 quantity 
WRK: DUR v0 vcerscrcisnes 11,529 223,874,560 9,860 184,368,327 289.6 63,670,483 
Corm, DUB .ccccccsccsacccs 9,575 29,268,352 7,806 21,391,406 85.6 25,001,382 
Oates, DUM accccccvccscccecs 11,265 79,586,362 9,418 65,704,190 102.2 64,263,632 
Barley, DUB ..ccccccseccece 6,129 33,907,990 5,094 26,487,761 136.1 19,463,627 
Rye, BUS cccvccesecerveose 5,069 27,294,390 4,082 21,351,129 388.0 5,602,647 
Wheat flour, white, bbls... 10,091 6,454,299 8,126 4,492,721 153.8 2,921,511 
Whole-wheat and graham 
flour, DbIB .....cccccee 2,800 132,271 2,209 111,478 134.0 83,173 
Barley flour, bbls ......... 1,882 136,293 1,307 97,686 209.0 46,736 
Rye flour, bbls ........4.-. 3,324 351,009 2,483 282,767 181.4 155,845 
Corn flour, Ibs ,.......0++5 2,734 31,330,981 1,855 21,126,036 663.5 3,183,928 
Corn meal, Ibg ....-....+0. 7,186 68,307,963 5,569 53,265,248 161.3 33,017,552 
Buckwheat flour, lbs...... 3,803 24,245,872 2,788 20,434,533 292.8 6,979,375 
Mixed flour, Ibs..........+. 1,732 41,035,694 1,408 35,842,894 353.7 10,132,589 
Rice, IWS .caccccvecccsccce 3,594 118,984,779 3,051 88,728,236 121.8 72,859,673 
Rolled oats, Ibs .....+++5-5 3,396 76,638,575 2,851 67,247,982 156.5 42,958,371 
*The “firms reporting,” as shown in the tables, are the firms which reported actual 


stocks of the commodity in question. A considerable number of other firms submitted re- 
ports indicating that their stocks of specified commodities were entirely exhausted. Thus 
1,856 firms reported that they had no wheat in stock on Feb. 1, 1919, making a totd! of 
13,385 firms from whom reports were received regarding stocks of wheat. 


The following are the detailed figures on various types of milled products: 
Comparative figures—from firms reporting 
Total stocks reported — for both 1919 and 1918—————_, 






























































--for Feb. 1, 1919— --—Feb. 1, 1919——, Feb. 
Firms Quantity Firms Quantity Per cent 1, 1918, 
Wheat flour, white— reporting bbls reporting bbls of 1918 bbls 
Elevators and grain ware- 

WOUSCH .ccccccccccccce 2,894 805,460 2,245 541,953 121.1 447,604 
Grain and flour mills...... 3,233 3,210,561 2,607 2,003,744 167.5 1,196,272 
Wholesale grain dealers ... 1,065 741,782 857 610,834 148.4 411,625 
General warehouses ....... 306 746,204 226 550,046 146.6 375,081 
Wholesale grocers .......- 2,593 950,292 2,191 786,144 160.1 490,929 

Totals .rcccccccseveces 10,091 6,454,299 8,126 4,492,721 153.8 2,921,511 

Whole-wheat and graham 
flour— 
Elevators and grain ware- 

ROUSED cc cccscsccrseces 616 6,583 474 4,779 127.9 3,737 
Grain and flour mills ..... 749 13,129 ‘ 581 9,919 53.6 18,508 
Wholesale grain dealers... 337 11,924 264 10,489 104.8 10,004 
General warehouses ...... 98 31,380 72 96 129.4 22,378 
Wholesale grocers .......- 1,000 69,255 818 200.8 28,546 

Totals .ncccccvsccscecece 2,800 132,271 2,209 134.0 83,173 

Barley flour— 
Elevators and grain ware- 

NOUBES ..ccesececserss 514 24,781 341 16,644 403.4 4,126 
Grain and flour mills ..... 351 30,632 221 21,132 171.2 12,342 
Wholesale grain dealers .. 247 15,248 151 11,189 111.2 10,066 
General warehouses ...... 97 33,024 60 28,482 299.5 9,509 
Wholesale grocers .......- 73 32,608 534 2 189.3 10,693 

TOCRIS cccscccccssscses 1,882 136,293 1,307 97,686 209.0 46,736 

Rye flour— 
Elevators and grain ware- 

WOUSES cccccccnsccocss 922 20,659 639 14,002 217.1 6,449 
Grain and flour mills:..... 860 119,126 614 87,697 120.8 72,619 
Wholesale grain dealers... 489 62,727 356 41,470 96.2 43,106 
General warehouses ......- 134 91,548 94 82,578 595.2 13,874 
Wholesale grocers ........ 919 66,949 780 57,020 288.0 19,797 

WO 6 ick ccc vbsees 3,324 351,009 2,483 282,767 181.4 155,845 

Corn flour— Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Elevators and grain ware- 

ROUTES. cccsvctensveses 730 1,509,046 446 1,076,745 404.6 266,138 
Grain and flour mills ...... - 537 10,335,040 342 5,483,349 500.0 1,096,741 
Wholesale grain dealers... 325 5,687,548 217 4,685,708 758.8 617,552 
General warehouses ...... 124 8,215,485 72 5,647,643 oe 275,700 
Wholesale grocers ........ 1,018 5,583,862 778 4,232,691 456.2 927,797 

Totes 0 nba 5. bod na sede 2,734 31,330,981 1,855 21,126,036 663.5 3,183,928 

Corn meal Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Elevators and grain ware- 

MOWED ccccrccvecsicce 1,614 3,188,367 1,139 1,945,311 138.5 1,404,464 
Grain and flour mills...... 1,964 19,865,992 1,459 13,510,567 137.9 9,797,610 
Wholesale grain dealers... 676 6,548,561 622 5,331,044 117.7 4,528,502 
General warehouses ...... 170 9,093,036 106 6,880,824 262.0 2,626,334 
Wholesale grocers ........ 2,762 29,612,007 2,343 25,597,502 174.6 14,660,642 

POCRS 6.66 bic bs 005 Fecne 7,186 68,307,963 5,569 53,265,248 161.3 33,017,552 

Buckwheat flour— Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Elevators and grain ware- 

NOU ccceccvesssccce 687 1,053,301 444 899,357 207.0 434,570 
Grain and flour mills ..... 915 8,361,217 617 7,199,257 253.2 2,843,055 
Wholesale grain dealers... 291 1,235,160 207 868,987 245.8 353,482 
General warehouses ....... 78 3,712,678 54 3,059,692 eee 200,269 
Wholesale grocers ........ 1,832 9,883,516 1,466 8,407,240 267.1 3,147,999 

DOtals os ccevrsdcveres 3,803 24,245,872 2,788 20,434,533 292.8 6,979,375 

Mixed flour— Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Elevators and grain ware- 

ROUSES. sicwscrwcrscces 98 630,821 58 456,872 355.4 128,553 
Grain and flour mills...... 57 702,659 34 618,292 107.2 576,786 
Wholesale grain dealers... 62 649,836 45 288,888 247.9 116,514 
General warehouses ...... 77 21,685,176 55 19,411,535 eee 1,246,560 
Wholesale grocers ........ 1,438 17,467,202 1,216 15,067,307 186.8 8,064,176 

Totals ...... eesecseves 1,732 41,035,694 1,408 35,842,894 353.7 10,132,589 


Connected with Quaker. 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED — HEAD MILLER EXPERI- 
enced on rolled oats and corn. Address 
2056, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


CHEMIST WANTED BY ONE OF THE 
large new mills in Southwest; must be 
thoroughly capable and be able to install 
new laboratory complete. Address 6519, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SALESMAN—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for southern Alabama; an ag- 
gressive, clean-cut man who can handle 
straight, mixed and pool car trade. Ad- 
dress P. O, Box 336, Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—COMPETENT SECOND MILLER 
for a 600-bbl country mill; must be tem- 
perate and accurate; give age, experience, 
references and wages desired in first letter. 
Address 2048, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED BY AN AGGRESSIVE, LARGE 
interior Minnesota mill, with established 
trade, one or two competent salesmen for 
Illinois territory; please give full infor- 
mation in first letter; all applications 
treated confidentially. Address 2045, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
mill from 100 bbls capacity and upwards; 
good references; Minnesota preferred. Ad- 
dress “Miller,” 2041, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED GRAIN AND MILL MAN 
wishes to make a connection with good 
mill or grain firm in western states; best 
of references can be given. Address 2053, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 
with eastern flour trade, with wide ex- 
perience, desires to represent spring wheat 
mill in New Jersey and metropolitan dis- 
trict. Write G, Northwestern Miller, New 
York City. 


I AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS MILL- 
er in small mill; have had 14 years’ prac- 
tical experience; can furnish best of refer- 
ences and will be at liberty in 30 days. 
Address 1969, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 














SUCCESSFUL MICHIGAN SALESMAN, 
selling flour 10 years, solicits salary and 
commission proposition for Michigan; A 
No, 1 references as to integrity and abil- 
ity. Address 2055, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER TO 
take charge of mill of 200 to 1,000 bbls, 
where efficiency and good results are ap- 
preciated; western states preferred; best 
of references. Address 2046, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AM LOOKING FOR A POSITION AS 
miller in large or small mill; middle-aged 
man; Idaho, Montana, Nevada or Arizona 
preferred; references furnished; write full 
information in first letter. Address 2310 
Western Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


SALES-MANAGER — YOUNG MARRIED 
man of more than average ability and 
who has had 10 years’ experience, desires 
to°hear from good mill desiring to engage 
competent sales-manager. Address 620, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











- 





YOUNG MAN, 23 YEARS OLD, FIVE 
years’ experience in various departments 
of one of the largest flour distributors in 
Chicago; for the past two years have han- 
dled all claims and filled position of traffic 
manager; fully conversant with all office 
details; prepared to furnish references as 
to character, ability, etc. Address ‘‘Claims,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal In- 
surance Building, Chicago, Ill. ~ 

DISCHARGED FROM THE AVIATION 

corps of the United States army, but would 

be willing to enlist my services as second 
miller with some good milling company 
making over 1,000 bbis daily, or with 
smaller mill as head miller; eight years’ 
practical experience as miller in hard and 
soft wheat mills from 100 bbls to 6,000 bbis 
capacity, daily; best of references fur- 





nished; can come at once; the Northwest 
preferred; no bad habits; I am young and 
full of “pep,” but old enough to know how 
to get good results. 
. Newtonia, Mo. 


Frank D. White, 


1101 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 76 TO 200 
bbls by sober, industrious man of able 
milling and millwright experience; Al cre- 
dentials furnished; nothing east of Kansas 
or Nebraska will be considered. Address 
_ care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
° 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. 


FOR SALE—50-BBL STEAM FLOUR MILL 
on railway at junction of four roads in 
Piedmont section of Virginia; wonderful 
climate and fine wheat and corn growing 
land; unusually good exchange business; 
mill well equipped and in perfect order. 
For information address P. O. Box 1085 
Richmond, Va. ; 








FOR SALE 


200-bbl mill. with ample stor- 
age capacity located in a 
growing western city of 20,- 


000 population; located on 
three railroads; good hard 
wheat territory; large local 


trade; good profits; nearest 
mill 50 miles; this plant has 
been operated five years and 
has made good money; the 
owner is getting along in 
years and wishes to retire; 
this is one of the best mill- 
ing propositions in the Unit- 
ed States, and same will be 
sold upon its merits; time 
will be given on a part if 
necessary; unless you have 
considerable cash, and mean 
business do not answer; this 
advertisement will appear in 
The Northwestern Miller in 
two issues only. Address R. 
B., 2060, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





VIRGINIA MILL FOR SALE—45 BBLS AC- 
tual capacity; been kept up to date at all 
times; waterpower; two Smith turbines in 
steel cases; best wheat section in eastern 
Virginia; sawmill attached; 56 acres land, 
partly in timber; good school and church 
near by; as fine a neighborhood as any- 
where; good people and good land; wife 
wants to get nearer her people, reason for 
selling; climate the best, not enough snow 
last winter to track a rabbit in; cheap to 
quick buyer. Address D. A. Keller, Dill- 
wyn, Va, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE, SACRIFICE PRICE, ONE TWIN 
City six-cylinder 105 h-p gas engine, used 
1% years. For particulars write the 
Hunter Mill Co., Hunter, Okla. 





FOR SALE—ONE WILFORD THREE- 
stream mixer, $60; one No. 2, Apelt wheat 
heater, 100-bu capacity, $125; one No. 4, 
Cyclone dust collector with frame, com- 
plete, $40; one Great Western sifter, size 
35%, handling four breaks for 600-bb1 mill, 
including cloth, in good condition, at low 
price for quick sale; our list of used mill 
and elevator machinery is complete; let us 
quote you before buying new; also list any 
machine you want to dispose of. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 44 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 








shipping facilities, Frank C. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

FOR SALE 


1 Nordyke & Marmon 6-section square 
sifter (without clothing); 1 American 
blower fan, 60-inch; 1 Fairbanks gaso- 
line engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe gasoline 
engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe platform scale 
with 60-bu hopper. C. S. Christensen 
Co., Madelia, Minn. 








First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


Before buyin 
or selling 4 Cars 


Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
4 s ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
What have you for sale? 











